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* “often no cleaning with forceps 
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*“ This product has been found 
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curable”. 








* “ Two main types responded best, 
namely, parasitic mange and accu- 
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ECTOPARASITE AEROSOL for the destruction 
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large animals. Does not stain fleece or fur. 


142 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


AEROSOL 1053—an efficient combination of 
insecticidal and deodorising materials. 
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ODOUR SUPPRESSANT AEROSOL—to mask 
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A Controlled Trial of O,0o-Dimethyl 2,2,2-Trichloro-1 Hydroxy 
Methyl Phosphonate* as an Anthelmintic against 
Ostertagia ostertagi in Calves 


BY 


A. W. BANKS 


Institute of Medical and Veterinary Science, 
Adelaide, South Australia 


AND 


J. F. MICHEL 
Central Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge 


SUMMARY.—A small controlled trial of the anthel- 
mintic efficiency of O,o-dimethyl 2,2,2-trichloro-1 
hydroxy methyl phosphonate* against experimental 
infections of Ostertagia ostertagi in calves showed a 
high efficiency against fully mature worms. Immature 
worms were unaffected. The effective dose rate lay 
between 66 and 110 mg. per kg. A warning is sounded 
concerning the occasional severe toxicity of the drug. 


Introduction 

HE nematode parasite Ostertagia ostertagi which 
Tis frequently the cause of serious disease in calves 

is notoriously resistant to anthelmintic treatment 
and there appears to be no published evidence that 
any drug is consistently effective. A recent field trial 
of O,o-dimethyl 2,2,2-trichloro-1_ hydroxy methyl 
phosphonate* carried out by one of us (A. W. B.) in 
a natural outbreak of exceptional severity having 
yielded very promising results, it was decided to test 
the drug under controlled conditions and in particular 
to study its efficiency against this worm at various 
stages of development. 


Materials and Methods 

Jersey calves were bought when a few days old and 
reared under conditions which had proved effective 
in preventing accidental infection with trichostrongylid 
nematodes. At the age of 4 months each calf was 
given by mouth a single dose of 42,000 active third- 
stage larvae of O. ostertagi which had been obtained 
by culture of the faeces of an artificially infected calf. 





* Neguvon: Bayer. 


te 
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The animals were divided at random into pairs, of 
which one member was destined to be treated, the 
other to serve as an untreated control the treated 
calf being given a single dose of the drug on 
the 7th, 15th, 21st, 28th or 29th day after infection, 
administered by mouth as a 10 per cent. W/V aqueous 
solution, without premedication. Two dose rates were 
employed, namely 66 and 110 mg. per kg. liveweight 
(3 and 5 g. per 100 lb. respectively). 

Three days after treatment both calves of the pair 
were killed, and the worms in the contents of the 
abomasum and in a peptic digest of its wall were 
counted by a dilution technique. Portions of the wall 
were fixed in 10 per cent. formalin for microscopic 
examination. 


Results 

The infection was a relatively mild one ; there was 
no obvious effect for the duration of the trials on the 
bodily condition and weight of the animals, their 
demeanour, their appetite or the consistency of their 
faeces. 

After dosing, the calves were watched closely for 
14 hours for signs of intoxication. Nothing untoward 
was seen except in the case of Calf 11 in which 
diarrhoea, stiffness of the legs, salivation and dysp- 
noea, all in slight degree, were present for a short 
time. 

The numbers of worms recovered post mortem from 
the calves is shown in Table I, which also indicates 
the percentage efficiency of each treatment and the 
state of development of the worms. 

Microscopic examination of material removed from 
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TABLE I 
RESULTS OF TREATMENT WITH “ NEGUVON ” 








“* Neguvon ”’ 66 mg. per kg. 


* Neguvon ” 110 mg. per kg. 























Day Worms in abomasum Day Worms in abomasum 
Calf % Calf 4 Remarks 
No. Trea- Kil- Mu- Effici- No. Trea- Kil- Mu- Effici- 
ted led Free cosa Total ency ted led Free cosa Total ency 
! 7 10 25@ 17,380 18,000 Worms have undergone 4th 
38 moult but 4th stage cuticle 
2 — 10 180 28,500 29,000 has not yet been shed 
Nearly all worms enclosed 
in nodules in mucosa. 
3 15 18 980 29,320 30,000 y 15 18 800 36,000 37,000 Nearly all wormsin Sthstage 
0 and beginning to emerge 
4 — 18 2,810 21,260 24,000 10 — 18 200 38,000 38,000 from mucosa. Egg-laying 
beginning. 
5 21 24 8,170 6,000 14,000 11 21 24 3,690 3,750 7,400 Most worms on surface of 
64 65 mucosa and ovulating free- 
6 — 24 31,000 7,650 39,000 12 — 24 1,920 19,200 21,000 ly. Nodules appear trans- 
lucent and decreasing in 
size. 
7 28 31 580 100 680 13 29 32 50 200 250 Most worms on surface of 
96 98-5 mucosa and ovulating free- 
s — 31 14,530 2,850 17,000 14 — 32 14,450 4,870 19,000 ly. Nodules appear trans- 


lucent and decreasing in 
size. 








calves post mortem at 10 and at 18 days after infection 
showed the worms to be close to the muscularis 
mucosae in “ cysts’ which were the dilated fundi of 
gastric glands ; there was practically no surrounding 
tissue reaction, apart from a certain amount of 
pressure atrophy. At 24 days about half the worms 
had left their cysts, the walls of which were beginning 
to collapse ; and at 31 or 32 days very few worms 
were left in the mucosa, and the cysts, now much 
smaller, were filled with neutrophils, lymphocytes and 
a few eosinophils. Similar leucocytes were visible in 
small numbers in the adjacent tissue. 


Discussion 

The anthelmintic activity against mature adult 
worms is evidently very satisfactory, and the figures 
suggest that the efficiency is greater at the higher rate 
of dosage employed. It is noteworthy that there was 
no effect on the immature w cms; whether thiS was 
due to insusceptibility or to inaccessibility was not 
clear, but the microscopic appearance of the nodules 
did not suggest a formidable barrier to the penetration 
of the drug, which from clinical observations was 
obviously absorbed into the body with great speed. 
More recent observations have confirmed that imma- 
ture worms in animals dosed with this anthelmintic 
continue to thrive and develop normally. 

This lack of activity against immature worms might 
not perhaps of itself constitute an insuperable objec- 
tion to the drug. The toxicity of the material presents 
a more serious problem. In the experiments reported 
here only one animal showed any signs of intoxication, 
and they were quite mild, but in other experiments we 
have encountered severe reactions in animals which 
had received doses of 100 mg. per kg. orally ; scour- 
ing, muscular stiffness, salivation and dyspnoea have 


appeared in 25 minutes, and death can supervene 
within 30 minutes of dosing. Poisoning may not be 
evident till rather later, however, and it is advisable 
to keep animals under close observation for at least 
90 minutes after dosing, and-to have atropine available 
for immediate use. While atropine is a highly effec- 
tive antidote when symptoms have appeared, it does 
not necessarily prevent poisoning if administered 
before the appearance of symptoms. Susceptibility 
to “* Neguvon ” poisoning appears to be an individual 
idiosyncrasy. 

Acknowledgments.—This work was done while one 
of us (A. W. B.) was on study leave, and he wishes 
to express his gratitude for accommodation and 
facilities provided at Weybridge, England. 

The ‘“ Neguvon” was supplied by the Cooper 
Technical Bureau, Berkhamsted. 











MILLION-DOLLAR RESEARCH GRANT FOR 
COMPARATIVE CARDIOVASCULAR STUDIES 

An announcement in Nature on Saturday last 
states that Dr. David K. Detweiler, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Veterinary Pharmacology in the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been awarded a grant of 
$1,100,000 over a period of 10 years from the 
National Heart Institute of the National Institutes 
of Health, for research and training in comparative 
cardiovascular studies. 

Those workers in this country who are familiar 
with the excellent contribution Dr. Detweiler has 
already made to the study of cardiovascular diseases 
in animals will congratulate him on receiving this 
magnificent grant, and will wish him well in these 
projected comparative studies which cannot fail to 
be of the greatest importance in the field of human 
and veterinary medicine. 
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The Significance of Faecal Egg Counts and the Use of Serum Albumen 
Levels and Packed Cell Volume Percentages to Assess Pathogenicity 
of Helminthiasis 


J. G. ROSS and J. ARMOUR 
Federal Veterinary Research Laboratory, Vom, Nigeria 


SUMMARY.—The significance of differentiated 
and undifferentiated strongyle faecal egg counts are 
discussed. Serum albumen level and packed cell 
volume percentage are shown to be useful measures 
of pathogenicity, when considered in conjunction with 
a Series of differentiated faecal egg counts. 


Introduction 
N a previous communication (Ross, Lee & 
Armour, 1959), it was noticed that serum albumen 
levels and packed cell volume percentages gave a 
fair indication of the condition of cattle infected with 
Haemonchus contortus and consequently might be 
useful aids to assessing pathogenicity. The object 
of this particular investigation was to assess the 


usefulness of a single serum albumen estimation ° 


and of a single packed cell volume percentage as a 
guide to the condition of an individual animal and to 
consider the use of these as a yardstick of patho- 
genicity when coupled with an individual faecal egg 
count from the animal. 


Materials and Methods ° 
Three groups of 5 White Fulani Zebu calves, aged 
4 to 8 months in April, 1958, were experimentally 
infected at varying timies with larvae of Haemonchus 
spp., Cooperia spp. and Oesophagostomum radiatum 
during the period from June to November, 1958. 
The 3 groups were compared with one group of 5 
calves which remained free from infestation except 
for a low grade worm burden which occurred between 
August and November, 1958. After experimental 
infection, the 3 groups were placed on limited 
grazing to ensure the build up of a natural challenge 
and high infestation. The calves were weighed 

weekly during the experimental period. 


Faecal Egg Counts and Larval Differentiations. 
Faecal egg counts were carried out fortnightly on all 
individuals using the technique of Roberts and 
O’Sullivan (1950). Fortnightly larval differentiations 
were done on group bulk faecal cultures by the 
technique of Roberts and O'Sullivan (1950) and 
Keith (1953). 


Packed Cell Volume Percentages. These were 
carried out on individual animals fortnightly, the 
oxalated blood being centrifuged at 3,500 r.p.m. for 
1 hour. 

Serum Albumen Levels. Blood was collected from 
the jugular vein, from all individuals at monthly 
intervals, allowed to clot and the serum separated. 
Total nitrogen estimates on the individual sera were 


made by the Biuret technique (Weichselbaum, 1946) 
and read in an E.E.L. photoelectric colorimeter, 
which was previously calibrated against known 
nitrogen solution concentrations, using a 625 green 
filter. The total protein was then calculated by 
multiplying by a factor of 6.25. The individual sera 
in each group were then bulked by mixing 2 ml. of 
each. The total protein was estimated for the bulk, 
as above, and if there was close agreement with the 
mean of the individual estimates, bulking was deemed 
to be satisfactory. Albumen concentration was 
estimated by paper electrophoresis analysis of the 
serum using the methods of Flynn and De Mayo 
(1951) and Jencks, Jetton and Durrum (1955). The 
albumen level in g. per 100 ml. was calculated from the 
electrophoresis percentage and the total serum 
protein. 


Results 

The mean weight gain in pounds of the 5 animals 
in each group during the 14 days prior to the observa- 
tion date has been taken as a measure of the group 
mean condition on the observation date. The 
observation date is the date on which blood and 
faeces were collected for analysis. The results have 
been divided into 2 sections. Where the mean 
weight gain for the 14 days prior to the observation 
was 5 lb. or less, the animals were considered as 
exhibiting pathogenic effect. 

Where the mean weight gain for the 14 days prior 
to the obse vation was 6 Ib. or over, the animals at 
that observation have been considered as not showing 
pathogenic effect. These 2 divisions are hereafter 
known as “ Pathogenic” and ‘‘ Non-Pathogenic ” 
respectively. The weight gain division of less than 
5 lb. and more than 6 Ib. was determined by comparing 
the gains of the single low infected group with the 
3 heavily infected groups. The observation dates, 
and relevant results for the group, in the non-patho- 
genic division are shown in Table I, and in the patho- 
genic division are shown in Table II. 

Correlation coefficients calculated on the entire 
data were: Weight gain per serum albumen level 
+ 0-72, and weight gain per packed cell volume 
percentage -+- 0-72. 

The Ocesophagostomum radiatum infection accounts 
for the differences occurring in the tables between 
the total strongyle counts and the sum of the 
Haemonchus and Cooperia spp. counts. This infec- 
tion closely followed the Haemonchus spp. burdens 
but has not been included as egg counts were generally 
low and do not affect the ultimate conclusions reached. 
Bunostomum spp. mean egg counts of less than 30 
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TABLE | 


NON-PATHOGENIC DATA : 


GROUP MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

































































14 day Packed cell Haemonchus Cooperia 
Group Observation wt. gain Albumen volume Strongyle spp. spp. 
Number date lb. g.per 100ml. percentage e.p.g. e.p.g. e.p.g. 
17.6.58 14 2-07 bs Nil Nil Nil 
1.7.58 + 11 1-96 41-0 Nil Nil Nil 
12.8.58 + 14 2:79 41-0 2 Nil 2 
9.9.58 + Il 2:53 40-2 10 Nil 10 
21.10.58 11 2-60 36°6 214 71 126 
17.11.58 8 2°80 37°6 496 5 491 
2 17.6.58 16 2-57 44-0 Nil ——~—é«wNNNl Nil 
1.7.58 13 2-20 44-5 Nil Nil Nil 
12.8.58 8 2:22 37:2 1,558 48 1,371 
17.6.58 17 33800365 7 7 215 
1.7.58 14 2-99 33-0 404 12 372 
12.8.58 14 2:07 36°5 1,102 165 804 
17.11.58 10 2-04 29:1 986 296 325 
4 17.6.58 18 2-60 360 #20  ©Nil 67 OO 
1.7.58 16 2-42 33-5 410 123 371 
12.8.58 14 2-08 36-0 1,290 39 1,251 
9.9.58 8 1-96 32°6 2,254 969 1,127 
Mean 12.76 2-43 a) a) a 4175 —~CS~‘<‘«~SCdS 
Standard Deviations + 3-1 L 0-4 +41 +64 #4£++185 °° °£+ 468 
TABLE II 
PATHOGENIC DaTA : GROUP MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
14 day Packed cell Haemonchus Cooperia 
Group Observation wt. gain Albumen volume Strongyle spp. spp. 
Number date or loss Ib. g.per100 mi. _ percentage e.p.g. é.p.g. e€.p.g2. 
2 9.9.58 0 1.67 25-0 6,330 2,026 2,595 
21.10.58 — 4 1-57 25-5 7,260 73 7,187 
17.11.58 + 2 1-82 31-5 1,205 133 1,012 
: 9.9.58 + 3 2-07 32-4 1,990 498 1,332 
21.10.58 + 0 1:58 28-4 714 479 57 
rae 24.10.58 - 5 1-47 8-6 130 £930 | 205 
17.11.58 + | 1:86 32-3 542 450 46 
Mean ; | 1-72 29-1 2,757 655  ~—=«4776 
Standard Deviations + 2:8 + 0-21 + 3-1 + 2,577 +616 + 2,364 








e.p.g. were recorded in October, but as no pathogenic 
effect was evident these too have been excluded. ' 


Discussion 

Assuming that the weight gain of an animal over 
the 14 days prior to an observation is a suitable 
criterion on which to base a condition estimate and 
thus to gain a measure of the pathogenic effect of this 
disease, both serum albumen level and packed cell 
volume percentage, which showed high correlations 
with this condition estimate, would appear to be 
a good measure of condition and pathogenic effect. 
From our results, a serum albumen level of 1-9 g. per 
100 ml. or under and a packed cell volume percen- 
tage of 32 per cent. or less would indicate pathogenic 
effect. Other results which we have obtained during 
the past 2 years in different areas in Nigeria show that 
the normal packed cell volume percentage in appar- 
ently healthy animals can be lower than the mean of 


the non-pathogenic data quoted here so that the 
figure of 32 per cent. which would give evidence of 
pathogenic effect under the conditions of this experi- 
ment, may be slightly high for calves in other climatic 
and ecological conditions. We have not found this 
objection to apply to serum albumen levels and the 
critical level of 1-9 g. per 100 ml. or less accords well 
with our previous observations on the pathogenic 
effect with haemonchosis. 

The mean strongyle egg counts and mean Haemon- 
chus and Cooperia egg estimates show such wide 
deviation that it is to be wondered whether there is 
any information to be gained from a single faecal 
egg count from an individual animal. With the most 
pathogenic of the helminth species, Haemonchus 
contortus, the pathogenic burden was 655 plus or 
minus 616 e.p.g. Roberts, O’Sullivan and Riek. 
(1951) record animals with conspicuous symptoms 
of haemonchosis, with faecal egg counts of less than 
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100 e.p.g. and frequently only 7 to 40 e.p.g. They 
were of the opinion that single egg counts from 
individual animals had little significance and that the 
degree of infestation was most closely represented 
by a series of counts taken over several days. They 
considered further that single egg counts could be of 
use provided a sufficient number of animals were 
sampled and the disease was considered as affecting 
the herd rather than individual animals. The in- 
dividual undifferentiated strongyle egg count results 
and the mean Cooperia spp. egg count results 
where pathogenic effects are manifest, emphasise the 
uselessness of a single strongyle egg count, and 
endorse the findings of Roberts et al. (1951). The 
deviation in the mean Cooperia spp. egg counts in 
the pathogenic group indicate an abnormal distri- 
bution cf this data and show that the Cooperia spp. 
counts recorded are not pathogenic or at most are 
only slightly pathogenic. This agrees witli impres- 
sions gained when the entire data of the investigation 
is studied, and with the findings of Roberts et al. 
(1951), and Bailey (1949), with levels of Cooperia spp. 
infestation of this order in calves of similar ages. 
It must be concluded that an undifferentiated in- 
dividual strongyle faecal egg count is of no value, 
other than to establish the existence of strongyle 
infestation. | Larval differentiations are essential 
to the interpretation of faecal egg counts and the 
differentiated egg counts are then only of use pro- 
vided several individual animals are sampled, and 
serum albumen levels are estimated to give a criterion 
of pathogenicity. 

As an alternative measure of pathogenicity, 
packed cell volume percentages may be used provided 
the normal range of healthy cattle values is known 
for the area. In the field, in Africa, the occurrence 
of other diseases would, the writers feel, make this an 
extremely difficult figure to assess. If this procedure 
is followed, then a mean Haemonchus spp. faecal 
egg count of 600 e.p.g. or over, coupled with a mean 
serum albumen level of 1-9 g. per 100 ml. or less, can 
be tentatively associated with pathogenic haemoncho- 
sis. Roberts et a/. (1951) consider counts of 500 to 700 
e.p.g. in calves of 6 to 12 months of age as representing 
border line infestations. The association with other 
pathogenic helminth infestations must, however, 
always be considered. Adequate knowledge of the 
epidemiology of helminthiasis in the area is a pre- 
requisite to correct interpretation of faecal egg 
counts. Thus a faecal strongyle egg count of 200 
e.p.g. with 60 per cent. Haemonchus spp. would in 
Nigeria be the cause for considerably more concern 
if recorded in June, just after the commencement 
of the rains, than the same count occurring in August 
at the height of the rains. 


The occurrence of “self cure” in strongyle in- 
festations (Stoll, 1929) is a further complicating 
factor. A possible solution to the problem in a fresh 
survey of a herd, suspected of harbouring pathogenic 
helminth burdens, would be to carry out faecal egg 
counts and larval differentiations on 20 individual 
animals in the herd, of one age group ; to divide these 
results into high and low infestations, and to estimate 
serum albumen levels on 2 bulk sera samples of 
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5 sera from the high and from the low infestation 
group. Should the group of high infestation show 
serum albumen levels which are near to or below 
1-9 g. per 100 ml. and are significantly lower than the 
low infestation group, then a tentative diagnosis of 
pathogenic helminth burdens could be made. The 
writers’ observations suggest the occurrence of re- 
sistant animals showing low strongyle egg counts and 
above average weight gains to be a sufficiently com- 
mon phenomenon, :0 per cent. incidence, to make 
this grouping feasible, This diagnostic method 
would not, however, be practicable over the “ self 
cure” period. The great difficulty associated with 
the interpretation of faecal egg counts makes the 
use of an additional aid such as serum albumen 
estimates worthy of further consideration. 
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PIDA RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Thirteen scholarships with initial annual values 
ranging from £500 to £750 are to be awarded by 
the Pig Industry Development Authority to gradu- 
ates in agriculture, science, veterinary medicine, 
economics, and statistics. The scholarships, for 
graduates who are prepared to devote themselves 
to approved research projects, will be available for 
2 or 3 years, subject to annual review. In addition, 
the Authority will meet appropriate overhead 
expenses of individual students. 

The topics in which the Authority are interested 
include reproductive physiology bearing on _ the 
development of artificial insemination. Information 
and application forms are available from the head- 
quarters of the Authority, PIDA House, Ridgmount 
Street, London, W.C.1. Applications should be 
received by March 3lst, 1960. although applications 
at other times of the year will be considered. 
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Clinical Studies on “*Abu nini’”’ in the Sudan: a Contagious Disease of 
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Goats and Sheep, Possibly Caused by Pleuropneumonia-like Crganisms 


EWALD OTTE 
Faculty of Veterinary Science, University of Khartoum* 


SUMMARY .—The_ clinical and 
picture of “ Abu nini” is described. 
occurs in 3 different forms:— 

1. Septicaemic, with acute or peracute course, 
2. Thoracic, 
3. Reproductive. 

The similarity between “ Abu nini” and contagious 
caprine pleuropneumonia is discussed. It is sug- 
gested that CCPP ought no longer to be regarded as 
a condition affecting the thoracic organs only; 
septicaemic forms have been encountered and 
abortion is a common feature in this disease. 


pathological 
The disease 


, 


Introduction 

OR many years a disease has been observed in 

goats in the Sudan which is usually localised in 

the chest cavity and which causes considerable 
losses, especially at certain times of the year. The 
disease is very well known to the native population 
who call it ““ Abu nini ” (creator of moaning). It was 
mentioned by Curasson (1942) in his chapter on 
“Pleuropneumonie infectieuse de la Chévre” as 
being identical with pleuropneumonia of goats. 
Apparently the same condition was studied by 
Longley in India (1940) and Nigeria (1951) and named 
by this author “Contagious Caprine Pleuro- 
pneumonia ” (CCPP). Thus among veterinarians in 
the Sudan the opinion is widely held that “ Abu nini ” 
should belong to the pleuropneumonia group of 
diseases and there is a strong tendency to consider 
it as being identical with CCPP, although the identity 
of these conditions has not yet been confirmed. 
Officially, ““ Abu nini” is referred to as “ Caprine 
Pleuropneumonia ” (Annual Report, Department 
of Animal Production, Ministry of Animal Resources, 
Republic of the Sudan, 1955/56). 

“ Abu nini” occurs sporadically in the noftthern 
parts of the country, according to the Annual Report 
of 1955/56. Curasson (1942), however, believes that 
it is enzootic in the Sudan. This seems to be true 
at least for the area around Khartoum where the 
author had the opportunity of observing it contin- 
uously for over 14 years, during which period it 
occurred in varying degrees of severity. 

The clinical picture, however, was not always 
similar to that generally expected in a disease of the 
pleuropneumonia type. 


The Clinical Picture of “ Abu nini” 

The disease occurs in the area around Shambat 
in all seasons of the year. There is, however, a 
significant rise in incidence together with considerable 

* Present address: The F.A.O. Mission, Box 1039, Addis 
Abaha, Ethiopia. 








increase in intensity during the winter. During this 
time, and especially shortly after the beginning of the 
cold north winds, symptoms are far more severe and 
mortality is higher than during the rest of the year 
Only close observation shows that this severe type 
of the disease is in fact an acute form of “ Abu nini,” 
and not a separate disease entity. 

The course of the disease seems to follow the 
pattern of other infectious diseases and to pass 
through a septicaemic stage in the earliest phase 
The relationship between the number and virulence 
of the infecting organisms, on the one hand, and the 
resistance (under the influence of stresses, such as 
bad weather and/or pregnancy) and site of infection 
(lungs and pleura, uterus in pregnant animals), on 
the other, seems to decide the character of the disease, 
its course and localisation. For this reason “ Abu 
nini” appears either as a generalised disease, of 
varying severity, or as a localised disease with pre- 
dominant symptoms in the pulmonary organs or in 
the reproductive system. 

Thus, the following main forms can be differen- 
tiated by their clinical symptoms : — 

1. Septicaemic, (a) Acute course. (b) Peracute 
course. 2. Thoracic. 3. Reproductive. 

In actual fact these forms of “ Abu nini ” are not 
usually so clearly separated from each other. Tney 
are often combined with each other from the very 
beginning. or develop one from the other, thus pro- 
ducing rather confusing clinical pictures. 


|. Septicaemic Form 


(a) Acute Course 

This type of the disease seems to be caused by an 
agent of considerably increased virulence, or by an 
agent of normal virulence when the resistance of the 
host is low. It is more common in the winter and 
causes far higher losses than the other forms of the 
disease. It is either acute from the onset or it 
develops from one of the localised forms. Symptoms 
are mainly associated with abnormalities in the 
respiratory. alimentary, reproductive and nervous 
systems. There is a marked rise in body temperature. 
usually more than 40.5° C. (104.9° F.), often over 
41° C. (105.8° F.); serous or sero-mucous nasal 
discharge occurs, and there is a serous, sero-mucous, 
or purulent conjunctival discharge, and very often 
pronounced salivation. This usually makes the hair 
around the chin of the animal look constantly wet: 
sometimes there is continuous dripping of transparent 
saliva; in other cases the chin is soiled with greenish 
fluid, probably regurgitated rumen contents. 

Respiration is accelerated (40 to 50 per min.), but 
the sounds in the lungs are physiological except for 
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their intenseness, the vesicular murmur being very 
loud. On percussion there is a low-pitched tympanic 
sound over all parts of the lungs, varying according 
to the anatomical structure of the underlying tissues. 
The chest walls are not always tender, and coughing 
and the characteristic moaning, to which the disease 
owes its name, are not constant features at this stage. 
The heart is accelerated, loud and metallic. 

The animals usually refuse to eat. The physio- 
logical movements of the rumen and the intestine 
are disturbed, the contractions of the rumen becoming 
quick, irregular and vehement; this—in addition to 
the fact that the amount of gas in the rumen and the 
fluid in the intestine are increased—may lead to the 
production of tumultuous sounds in the abdominal 
cavity, which phenomenon is usually accompanied by 
severe diarrhoea. After a while the movements of 
the intestines become more shallow until they stop 
completely and the rumen may be palpated as a 
relatively small, hard ball. Sometimes it is possible 
to create the characteristic moaning by lifting the 
abdominal walls from underneath with both hands. 
This indicates that there is pain in the chest or 
abdominal cavity or both. 

Spread of the infective agent into the reproductive 
system causes abortion. This is a common feature 
of the disease and was noted in early as well as late 
stages of pregnancy. The smallest aborted foetus 
observed was about 5 in. long, the largest nearly fully 
grown and completely covered with hair. In one 
extreme case a goat suffering from the septicaemic 
form of the disease gave birth to a live kid; this 
kid showed almost the same symptoms as the mother 
(nasal discharge, purulent lachrymation, dyspnoea, 
coma) and died 1 day later. 

Involvement of the, nervous system is also common 
and is indicated by dullness and listlessness. The 
animals often stand for long periods staring into a 
corner of the stable with the head drooping. In other 
cases rigidity of the neck muscles develops, causing 
the neck to be tilted to one side, or backwards. Slight 
strabismus was seen in few cases; grinding of the 
teeth and severe salivation—which might be asso- 
ciated with abnormality in the brain since no 
inflammatory changes in the oral cavity have been 
observed—were common. In other cases the animals 
were weak on the Jegs from the onset of the disease: 
they swayed and staggered until complete paralysis 
of the legs made them unable to rise. Coma, fre- 
quently interrupted by convulsions, always preceded 
death. In one unusual case convulsions appeared 
early when the goat, showing the other symptoms 
of the septicaemic form, was still able to stand. These 
convulsions occurred at intervals of 5 to 10 seconds. 
They seemed to affect the flexor muscles of the front 
and hind legs. A second goat froni the same owner 
taken into the clinic at the same time, presented 
only the usual septicaemic symptoms of the disease. 

In another unusual case of the septicaemic form 
there was a severe oedematous swelling of the subcu- 
taneous tissue of the right side from the shoulder 
to the tail, including the vulva, vagina and the left 
hind leg, especially around the stifle joint, accom- 
panied by pain and lameness. 
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(b) Peracute Course 

In this form of the disease the same symptoms are 
observed as in the acute type, with emphasis on 
involvement of the nervous system, There is marked 
salivation, often diarrhoea, and very soon paralysis 
of the legs, followed by coma, convulsions and death 
in a very short time, often in a few hours. In one 
case, for instance, the owner saw the animal 
apparently healthy when he left the house in the 
morning with his flock. On pasture in the shadeless 
semi-desert the animal suddenly showed severe signs 
of illness, was immediately taken to the hospital, 
and died 3 hours later. The incidence of cases such 
as this may easily be higher than is recognised, as 
only a small percentage will be presented to the 
veterinarian. 


2. Thoracic Form 

The thoracic form of the disease is the most 
common at any time of the year. In freshly infected 
cases the onset of the disease is often sudden with 
the establishment of severe symptoms in a_ short 
period. Nearly all affected animals show traces of 
previous diarrhoea and the histories, given by the 
owners, always confirmed this fact. In quite a 
number of cases abortion was mentioned in the 
history. 

There is a considerable rise in temperature, 
usually more than 41° C. (105.8° F.), and a sero- 
mucous nasal discharge. The respiration rate is 
increased to between 40-100 per min. The 
respiratory sounds are very loud and clear, equally 
intensive over all parts of the lungs, but not patho- 
logical in quality. Percussion of the lungs usually 
gives a low-pitched tympanic sound but does not 
reveal any dull areas. Tenderness of the chest walls 
and cog-wheel respiration are commonly present, 
both indicating pain in the chest cavity. Spontaneous 
coughing is not always observed and it is also not 
always possible to produce coughing artificially. The 
animals very often make a moaning noise with every 
expiration. The heart is accelerated, loud and 
metallic. The animals are listless and dull; they do 
not eat and cudding and ruminal movements are 
arrested. : 

If these animals are treated properly and early 
enough a complete cure may result. Otherwise the 
disease may either develop into the septicaemic 
form, or it may subside slightly in intensity and the 
affected animal may develop the pulmonary 
symptoms that are characteristic of long-standing 
cases of the thoracic form. In these long-standing 
cases the body temperature is usually lower, about 
39.5° to 40.0° C. (103.1° to 104.0° F.), and various 
respiratory abnormalities are observed—spontaneous 
coughing, increase in respiration rate, laboured 
breathing, areas in the lungs in which no respiratory 
sounds are audible at ail, sometimes extending over 
a whole lung, others in which they are very loud. 
Besides this, crepitation is very common and also the 
rubbing noise produced by the friction of inflamed 
pleura. Percussion reveals dull patches—sometimes 
extending over one full side—alternating with 
tympanic areas. The chest walls are usually tender. 
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and the nasal discharge is thicker and of muco- 
purulent character. Otherwise the symptoms are the 
same as in fresh cases, except that the heart sounds 
may be muffled, quick and weak, probably due to 
the presence of serous pericarditis. 

Under treatment the picture sometimes changes 
very quickly. A pleural murmur, for instance, may 


completely disappear after 1 day of proper treatment, ~ 


if it was a fresh feature in the course of the disease. 
In other cases, treatment achieves little improvement 
in the pulmonary symptoms and a chronic cough 
remains for a long time, while the individual’s 
general state of health greatly improves. Hence, 
there seems to be little hope of removing old and 
chronic lesions completely, and the animals which 
survive this type of the disease may play a similar 
réle in spreading “ Abu nini” as the so-called 
“lungers” do in bovine contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

On the whole, the thoracic form of the disease 
responds comparatively well to treatment. It either 
ends in complete clinical cure or at least in general 
improvement. Death is infrequent and if it does 
occur, it does so after the disease has reverted to the 
septicaemic form. 


3. Reproductive Form 

The reproductive system is often involved if the 
disease rung a septicaemic course. This observation 
is confirmed under natural conditions in the goat 
population of the Khartoum area by the relatively 
high incidence of trouble during pregnancy, or at and 
after parturition, characterised by abortion, dystocia 
(caused by dead foetuses and absence of labour 
pains), ruptures of the uterus, retained placenta, or 
weak and unthrifty kids. This led the author to ask 
the owners of diseased animals in all cases of “ Abu 
nini” if they had observed any reproductive dis- 
turbance before the onset of the disease. In a high 
percentage of cases this was found to be true. Cases 
were also observed in which some slight reproductive 
abnormality later developed into severe generalised 
disease, with the typical clinical symptoms described 
above and confirmed post-mortem. 

Thus, from the clinical point of view, the fact is 
certainly established that there is a relationship 
between “ Abu nini” and the manifold troubles at 
parturition in the goat population of the Khartoum 
area. But the manifestations of the disease are not 
always so dramatic that it is easy to recognise this 
relationship. Very often there is only just abortion 
and retained placenta, or the latter alone, together 
with non-specific signs of subacute illness, such as 
poor appetite and weak rumination, emaciation and 
slight vaginal discharge. Sometimes a contracted 
uterus, hard and painful, is found, and by pressing 
it gently a small amount of blood-stained, mucous 
fluid is oozed out of the vagina. 

A feature of this form of the disease seems to be 
a tendency for the invading organism to spread into 
the abdominal cavity and to set up peritonitis, or to 
invade the tissues surrounding the uterus, thus 
infiltrating the sciatic nerves and/or the spinal cord, 
to produce paralysis of the hind legs. This sometimes 
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happens when the animal still shows relatively 
few signs of severe illness and so may easily 
lead to an erroneous diagnosis of “ milk fever.” It 
is, however, more frequently combined with other 
severe symptoms. It is not invariably fatal, and 
cases of complete recovery after weeks in the recum- 
bent position, treated non-specifically with strychnine. 
vitamins, calcium, etc.. have been observed. But 
specific treatment certainly has a significant effect in 
cases of this type, either by preventing the develop- 
ment of paralysis or by accelerating recovery. 


Pathological Anatomy of the Disease 

The death rate in the localised forms of the disease 
is low because of their relative mildness and the 
possibility of effective treatment. Hence, in the post- 
mortem picture the septicaemic type is predominant 
and the frequency of finding lung and pleural lesions 
at autopsy does not to any extent correspond with 
the frequency of the clinical occurrence of symptoms 
in these organs. Thus, in only a few cases were the 
lungs found to be increased in size, filling the whole 
chest cavity, being of a bluish-red colour and the 
consistency of liver tissue. The surface showed fibrin- 
ous threads, excess fluid oozed from the bluish-red 
cut surface. In other cases there were apparently old 
foci of indurated tissue and pleural adhesions. But 
in the majority of cases the lungs did not show 
anything but generalised hyperaemia and sometimes 
subpleural haemorrhage. 

A very common feature was the presence of straw- 
coloured or blood-stained fluid in the chest cavity. 
The amount of this fluid varied from about 25 ml. 
to 200 ml. Also very frequently found was a serous 
pericarditis, the pericardial sack being filled with a 
considerable amount of clear straw-coloured fluid. 
In one case the walls of the pericardium were greatly 
enlarged and opaque. The heart itself was usually 
greyish and flabby, with haemorrhages under the 
epicardium in some cases. 

In the abdominal cavity enteritis was seen and 
haemorrhages on the mucous membrane of the 
abomasum. The liver was usually congested and in 
some cases was covered with necrotic foci about the 
size of a walnut. Peritonitis was often seen in animals 
that had contracted the disease and died in late preg- 
nancy. The spleen was nearly always small and 
contracted, and the kidneys were flabby. 

Apart from some cases of ruptured uterus and 
some swelling and reddening of the walls, this organ 
usually seemed to be normal. 

The brain was always found to be congested and 
the cranial cavity contained a considerable amount 
of blood-stained fluid, dissection being done 
immediately after the death. The brain showed 
intensive reddening of the meninges, in bright red 
patches and stripes, especially at the base and under 
the stem; in some cases there was circumscribed but 
significant meningitis. In one case a blood-stained, 
gelatinous mass was located at the right side on top 
of the cerebellum, similar to that described by other 
authors as occurring in the subcutaneous tissue after 
subcutaneous inoculation of virulent CCPP 
organisms. In some cases the spinal cord was found 
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to be surrounded by thick gelatinous masses; there 
was an abundance of cerebro-spinal fluid, and some- 
times the sciatic nerves showed evidence of severe 
inflammation. 

Routine bacteriological examinations, carried out 
by Dr. N. Dafaalla revealed the presence of strepto- 
cocci in one case of the chronic thoracic form of the 
disease. In all other cases no specific bacteria were 
found, in particular no Pasteurella, and Brucella in 
the foetuses and foetal membranes in cases of 
abortion. Dr. Dafaalla did not succeed in growing 
pleuropneumonia-like organisms on special media, 
on which contro] strains of CCPP-organisms, supplied 
from Nigeria, grew without any difficulty, nor was 
he able to demonstrate the organisms in the dark- 
ground microscope. A_ small-scale inoculation 
experiment with sheep and goats had no significant 
result. 


Pathogenicity 

The disease was contracted by goats of all ages 
and sexes. The youngest kids—apart from the 
abortions—which were seen to be suffering from 
‘ Abu nini ” were 3 days of age; the oldest adult was 
said to be 7 years old. 

Sheep seem to be more resistant. They only fall 
ill when the disease in goats appears in its more viru- 
lent form. Thus, at the beginning of the winter 1957/ 
58, when there was a particularly severe outbreak of 
“ Abu nini ” among the goats of Shambat, with a pre- 
dominance of the acute and peracute septicaemic 
forms, the author observed that sheep contracted the 
disease and showed exactly the same clinica] and 
pathological symptoms as goats. 


Treatment 

Effective treatment of “ Abu nini ” is possible. The 
writer tried sulphadimidine* which seemed to have 
some effect, penicillin (no effect), oxytetracyclinet 
(some effect) and chloramphenicol (good effect), but 
the number of trials was too smal] to allow definite 
conclusions to be drawn. In by far the largest number 
of cases (94 animals affected with “ Abu nini *) 
neoarsphenaminet was used and showed good action, 
in general, depending however on the stage of the 
disease in which treatment was started. 


(a) Thoracic Form 

In fresh cases neoarsphenamine gave good results. 
It seems to be able to interrupt the acute reaction 
and to prevent the formation of chronic lung lesions, 
provided the case is really a fresh one, treatment 
starts early enough, and the dose of neoarsphenamine 
is sufficiently high. 

In older cases of the thoracic form with old lesions 
and acute relapse, neoarsphenamine is able to 
remove the acute symptoms, but does not eliminate 
the old lesions in lungs and pleura. 


(b) Septicaemic Form 
Success of treatment seems to depend on the 





* Sulphamezathine: I.C.I. Ltd. 
+ Terramycin. 
~ N.A.B.: May & Baker Ltd. 
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extent and nature of the damage due to the invading 
organisms, especialiy in the central nervous system. 
Thus, the author was always successful with neoars- 
phenamine if the septicaemic symptoms (salivation, 
diarrhoea, etc.) suddenly appeared in an individual 
animal that was under observation and treatment for 
one of the localised forms of the disease, because a 
really early start of specific treatment was thus 
ensured. In other cases, especially if the animals 
were admitted to the hospital with fully developed 
nervous symptoms, treatment was not always success- 
ful, depending on the time which had elapsed since 
the beginning of the disease, and also on the 
virulence of the causal agent. In these cases satis- 
factory response to treatment with neoarsphenamine 
occurred in no more than about SO per cent. of cases. 
In the rest the response was incomplete and the 
patients either died in spite of some transitory 
general improvement, or there was no sign of 
response to the drug at all. 

In cases in which the virulence of the invading 
organism is not enhanced and in which the resistance 
of the host is normal, if treatment starts early 
enough, there is no doubt about neoarsphenamine 
acting reliably and quickly, either by reducing the 
septicaemic form of the disease to one of the localised 
types (often to the thoracic form with chronic 
cough), or, in a smaller percentage of cases, by 
eliminating the disease entirely, at least in the clinical 
sense. 

The peracute form of the disease appears to be 
incurable. 


(c) Reproductive Form 


Besides the usual action, neoarsphenamine treat- 
ment in the reproductive form of the disease may 
cause opening of the cervical canal and induction of 
birth. 

Treatment with neoarsphenamine was carried out 
very cautiously at first, with 3 intravenous injections 
of 0.3, 0.45 and 0.6 g. at intervals of 2 days for 
adult goats of an average weight of 20 to 25 kg. 
But this was soon found to be unsatisfactory. The 
dose was increased, and since the goats seemed to 
be capable of standing a comparatively large amount 
of the drug and since its curative action improved 
in higher dosage, the following system was adopted : 
treatment started with a relatively high dose (0.45 
or 0.6 g.) and was continued the following day either 
with a smaller dose, or the same amount, depending 
on the response to the first injection and the further 
development of the disease. In general, a total dose 
of 2 to 2.5 g. was well withstood, but not exceeded. 
On one occasion 2 kids, 3 days of age, whose mother 
was suffering from the thoracic form, contracted the 
septicaemic type of the disease and received 0.15 
and 0.2 g. of neoarsphenamine for 3 subsequent 
days intravenously; they recovered and were dis- 
charged apparently healthy. 

The possibility exists of overdosing with neoars- 
phenamine and producing intoxication. Thus, a dose 
of 0.6 g. seems to be the upper limit. This amount 
ought to be effective, and if it is not, the explanation 
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is probably not a question of inadequate dosage, but 
of an irreversible tissue reaction to the causal agent. 


Discussion 

“ Abu nini” is a contagious disease of goats of 
all ages which, under certain conditions, can be 
naturally contracted by sheep. It is enzootic in the 
Khartoum area of the Sudan. Usually it appears in 
the host in a more or less localised form, but there 
are clues that at first the disease passes through a 
septicaemic stage in every case. This is a 
readily acceptable possibility in cases of the repro- 
ductive form of the disease, in which a lympho- 
haematogenous spread of the causal] agent is a logical 
explanation for the fact that it reaches the pregnant 
uterus from any point of entry into the host’s body. 
But the same seems to apply to the thoracic form of 
the condition, in which the author found traces of 
previous diarrhoea in nearly all cases, suggesting a 
generalised phase at the beginning of the disease. 

When animals of normal resistance are attacked 
by organisms of ordinary virulence the causal agent 
settles in certain organ systems, usually the pulmon- 
ary organs, but also the reproductive system. In such 
cases the disease remains localised, the course is 
mild, and the death rate comparatively low, while the 
clinical symptoms, particularly in the chest cavity, 
are significant and unmistakable. There is, of 
course, always a chance that by direct spread of the 
inflammatory changes, as described by Beller and 
Tahssin Bey (1927) in the case of CBPP-organisms, 
the disease may involve adjacent organs and thus 
proceed from the pregnant uterus, for instance, to 
the abdominal cavity, or via the connective tissue 
in the pelvic region to the sciatic nerves, or even 
to the spinal cuid. 

At certain times of the year, however, under the 
influence of stress conditions, the disease tends to 
remain in the septicaemic phase, and in these cases 
pulmonary symptoms are not significant; septicaemic 
and nervous symptoms are marked, the course is 
severe, and the death rate is high. 

In this way it happens that by far the largest 
number of animals killed by “ Abu nini” belongs 
to the septicaemic group, and that in the post-mortem 
picture of the disease pulmonary symptoms do not 
play an important réle. In the clinical picture 
pulmonary symptoms are predominant. 

The causal agent of “ Abu nini ” has not yet been 
identified by routine bacteriological examination. 
It has not been possible to demonstrate pleuro- 
pneumonia-like organisms. Only Karib (1959) 
claims to have seen pleuropneumonia-like organisms 
under dark-ground illumination, from goats with 
“Abu nini,” and to have grown them on cultural 
media, but only for one generation. Karib (1958) 
also succeeded in setting up pleuropneumonia 
lesions in goats by using the technique described by 
Longley (1940), namely, spraying virulent effusion 
from dead goats into the nostrils of experimental 
animals. 

There is no doubt that neoarsphenamine has a 
specific action on the causal agent of “ Abu nini,” 
and that there is a chance, therefore, of curing the 
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disease, provided treatment starts early enough and 
with sufficiently high a dose. 

Successful treatment with neoarsphenamine seems 
to be one of the strongest indications that “ Abu 
nini” is not caused by any unknown virus. Also. 
the number of bacteria known to be susceptible to 
“ Salvarsan-type* drugs is small; Pasteurella, for 
instance, have never been isolated from cases of 
“ Abu nini.” On the other hand, it is well known 
that this drug is active in cases of disease caused by 
pleuropneumonia-like organisms (contagious caprine 
pleuropneumonia, contagious bovine pleuropneu- 
monia, contagious equine pleuropneumonia). Hence, 
from the therapeutic point of view, “Abu nini” 
might well belong to this group. 

This impression is strengthened by other similarities 
between “Abu nini” and diseases of the pleuro- 
pneumonia-agalactia group, especially CCPP. The 
latter disease is generally accepted as a condition 
strictly confined to the organs of the chest cavity, 
thus producing clinical symptoms and lesions to 
which only those of the thoracic form of “ Abu nini ” 
would be closely similar. In actual fact, however, this 
generally held opinion about CCPP seems to need 
some modification. Since Curasson (1942) described 
the clinical symptoms and course of the form of the 
disease he observed in North Africa, few observations 
have been made that would complete the picture. 
Most workers have devoted their attention to the 
pathology and aetiology of CCPP, with the result that 
much is known about these two aspects of the disease 
while relatively little is known about the clinical 
features. Nevertheless, the information available 
allows certain conclusions to be drawn regarding the 
nature of the disease. 

For instance, the disease is no exception to the rule 
that the behaviour of infectious diseases may change 
under the influence of a variety of circumstances in 
different countries and various epizootics. In this 
respect CCPP seems to be particularly liable to 
changes in character. Longley (1951) reports on 
“certain important and interesting differences between 
the behaviour of the disease ” in India and Nigeria, 
the West African strain examined being notably 
more virulent. Bawa (1946) encountered outbreaks 
of contagious pleuropneumonia of goats in which the 
disease ran a short course (3 to 8 days), accompanied 
by abortion in 20 to 40 per cent. of the pregnant 
animals, and was nearly 100 per cent. fatal. In these 
cases it was still recognisable as a disease of the 
“ pleuropneumonia” type. In other instances, 
however, it appeared in forms which made it 
scarcely recognisable as this type of condition. 
Thus, Gilbert (1937) reports that, while in other 
years outbreaks of “ infectious pleuropneumonia ” of 
goats in Palestine ran a normal course with the pro- 
duction of typical lung lesions, in 1937 field 
veterinarians had considerable difficulty in diag- 
nosis, because the disease ran a quite atypical course, 
was far more severe than usual, and produced typical] 
pulmonary lesions in only about 20 per cent. of 
cases; practically all pregnant infected animals 
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aborted. These observations were made during a 
winter which differed from those of the preceding 
years by its severity. 

Finally, “ oedema disease ” in Greece, a condition 
with a clearly septicaemic course, fatal after 4 to 
5 days and characterised by high temperature and 
“cellulitis” in various parts of the body, did not 
at first seem to have anything in common with a 
disease of the pleuropneumonia type, the typical 
thoracic lesions being completely absent. Therefore, 
the pleuropneumonia-like organisms, isolated from 
cases of this disease, were mistaken by Melanidi 
(1951) for the agents of contagious agalactia. 
However, Christodoulou and Tarlatzis (1954) proved 
experimentally the full analogy of this disease with 
the somatic form (Longley, 1940, 1951) of CCPP, by 
subcutaneous inoculation of CCPP-organisms or of 
those isolated from “ oedema disease.” The 
organism of the latter disease was eventually identi- 
fied by Edward (1953), who found that it had 
“exactly the same” cultural and _ biochemical 
properties as the organism of goat pleuropneumonia 
(Nigeria). Also, there was a close serological 
relationship between these two organisms. This led 
Edward to state: “A pleuropneumonia-like organism 
isolated from an animal with this disease (oedema 
disease) was similar to the organism of goat pleuro- 
pneumonia. This latter organism, in addition to 
causing pleuropneumonia, may produce other types 
of lesion with a different clinical picture.” 


Another point that could help to explain the 
diversity of clinical symptoms in “ Abu nini” is 
that in aerogenous infection the infective agent is 
not necessarily carried directly into the lungs, but 
may be resorbed from the mucous membrane of the 
naso-pharynx and ‘afterwards spread through the 
blood-lymph systems, as was demonstrated by 
Longley (1940). This lympho-haematogenous spread 
of the infective agent may, in the great majority of 
cases, lead it into the thoracic organs, but it may 
also reach the pregnant uterus, invade the foetus, 
and cause abortion. Thus, Mori (1916), Crimi (1921), 
Bawa (1946) and Longley (1951) observed abortion 
after parenteral administration of infective material. 
The organism may spread throughout the body and 
the disease may assume a septicaemic character, as 
often observed after subcutaneous or intramuscular 
injection of virulent material. Longley (1951) was 
able to produce clearly different disease pictures 
merely by varying the amount of effusion inoculated. 
When he used a dose of 0.001 ml. of effusion the 
result was a disease of prolonged course (24 to 26 
days), with no local but typical pulmonary symptoms 
and lesions; injection of 1.0 ml. or 10.0 ml. of the 
same material, however, produced a_ severe, 
apparently septicaemic, disease of short duration (3 
to 5 days), with marked local reaction and complete 
absence of lung lesions. 


This phenomenon of lympho-haematogenous 
spread of the pleuropneumonia-like organisms may 
also be important under natural conditions. Curasson 
(1942), for instance, states that abortion is a very 
common feature in outbreaks of “ pleuropneumonie 
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infectieuse de la chévre,” Gilbert (1937) observed 
symptoms of diarrhoea and abortion in practically all 
pregnant animals, and Bawa (1946) recorded abortion 
in 20 to 40 per cent. of cases of infection in pregnant 
animals. From my own observations, I believe that 
the occurrence of cases with a short course, a high 
abortion rate, and a high mortality rate indicates the 
existence under natural conditions of a septicaemic 
form of the disease. In the case of the “ oedema 
disease ” in Greece this fact is accepted. 

Hence, it is suggested that, although much work 
has still to be done in order to establish a detailed 
picture of the symptomatology and forms of CCPP, 
the classification of this disease by reference to 
thoracic lesions only, given by Curasson, seems no 
longer capable of covering the whole subject. In its 
general behaviour, CCPP is not unlike related 
conditions, such as CBPP and contagious agalactia, 
in which the occurrence of septicaemic forms is well 
established (Beller & Tahssin Bey, 1927; Hall & 
Beaton, 1931; Turner, Campbell & Dick, 1935; 
Hutyra, Marek, Manninger & Mocsy, 1959), or 
Californian septicaemic arthritis in goats and sheep, 
caused by a pleuropneumonia-like organism very 
closely related to that of CCPP (Cordy, Adler & 
Yamamoto, 1955). The occurrence under certain 
circumstances of a septicaemic form of CCPP is to 
be expected, and reproductive troubles are frequently 
observed. 

If these points are considered in comparing “ Abu 
nini ” with CCPP marked similarities exist between 
the conditions. These similarities cover therapy as 
well as the clinical symptoms and_ pathological 
findings in the thoracic, septicaemic, and reproductive 
forms of “ Abu nini.” 
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News and Comment 


EXPORT OF HORSES FROM THE IRISH 
REPUBLIC 

It may be remembered that, in THE VETERINARY 
RecorD of January 23rd we undertook to publish 
a short, factual note on this subject. We are indebted 
to a correspondent for the following : — 

The many newspaper articles which have appeared 
during the last few weeks on this subject, in associa- 
tion with the publicity arising from at least one 
television programme, have stimulated such a degree 
of general interest that a résumé of the facts concern- 
ing the shipment of horses from the Irish Republic 
to certain European countries should be provided as 
a matter of information for the veterinary profession. 

The present concern arises largely from the 
unfortunate deaths of 47 horses out of a consignment 
of 132 when in transit between Dublin and Dieppe 
immediately before Christmas. Information avail- 
able from official sources indicates that about 7,000 
horses are exported from the Irish Republic to 
Europe each year. These animals are imported into 
France and Belgium, and occasionally into other 
countries for immediate slaughter, the object of which 
is to provide horse meat for human consumption. 
In the case of French imports the horses are trans- 
ported from Dieppe to Paris by train before being 
slaughtered. 

It has been suggested that this trade could be more 
conveniently handled on a carcase basis. Such an 
arrangement would introduce what appear to be, at 
the moment, insurmountable difficulties. French 
legal enactments prohibit the importation of horse- 
flesh in carcase or any form other than the live 
animal. Furthermore, the Irish Government is 
anxious that the country’s reputation in respect of 
its cattle exports should not be damaged because of 
possible fear of substitution of beef by horse-flesh, 
which is theoretically possible, particularly in the 
case of prepared meats. Several efforts made during 
the past decade to initiate the export of horse-flesh 
on a carcase or processed basis have broken down 
because of these factors. 

That the Irish Government is conscious of its 
responsibilities in relation to the matter is clearly 
indicated by the nature of the regulations which 
govern all aspects of horse export. Regulations are 
virtually identical with those in force for the same 
purpose in Britain where, however, they are framed 
to control the export of horses above a certain valua- 
tion. The Irish controls specifically prohibit the 
export of horses which are considered, on the basis 
of a veterinary examination, to be unsuitable for 
work; otherwise the regulations are executed irre- 
spective of the animals’ commercial value. This 
procedure is intended to protect horses unlikely to 
withstand the rigours of sea transport. The veter- 
inary examination, performed by members of the 
Department of Agriculture Veterinary Inspectorate, 
takes place at the time of loading. Under these 
circumstances not only the specific regulations relat- 
ing to export of horses, but also those embodied 
in the Diseases of Animals Act and Cruelty to 
Animals Acts, are enforced. 


During transport the horses are stalled separately, 
and fed and watered at appropriate intervals. No 
veterinary surgeon accompanies the shipment but 
the attendant grooms have access to supplies of 
medicine in emergency. Early in 1955 representatives 
from two of the major animal welfare associations 
investigated the conditions under which horses were 
transported by sea from Ireland to Continental ports. 
The most important conclusions of the investigators 
were that the inspection of horses for export at Dublin 
appeared to be entirely satisfactory, no negligence 
was observed during loading, and there was no 
evidence of rough handling or serious suffering on 
board ship. Furthermore, a recent official announce- 
ment by the Irish Government has drawn attention 
to the fact that on application to the appropriate 
Department, facilities will be made available to any 
responsible person or organisation so that the vet- 
erinary examination and loading procedures can .be 
observed. 

The final decision to sail is, as usual, the 
responsibility of the ship’s captain, who is advised 
not to proceed when gales are imminent. Weather 
forecasts from meteorological centres in_ several 
countries are readily available, but on a sea voyage 
which may occupy at least 48 hours such forecasts 
can be misleading. 

To date none of the animal welfare associations 
in the Irish Republic has officially approached the 
Irish Veterinary Medical Association with a request 
that the problems arising from horse exports be con- 
sidered by that body. In the circumstances the 
general opinion of the veterinary profession in Ire- 
land on the matter cannot be indicated. It might 
be correct to assume that the majority of members 
would favour the establishment in Ireland of an 
abattoir for horse slaughter. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY OF SYDNEY 
VETERINARY SCHOOL FOUNDATION 

We learn from the Australian Veterinary Associa- 
tion that that body’s Annual General Meeting and 
Conference, which is to be held in Sydney from 
May 23rd to 27th will follow celebrations in the 
University of Sydney to mark the 50th Anniversary 
of the foundation of the Veterinary School. The 
programme will include the first Stewart Oration 
which is to perpetuate the memory of the late Pro- 
fessor J. D. Stewart, first Professor of Veterinary 
Science at Sydney University. 

The conference programme will include discus- 
sions on the major causes of condemnations of meat, 
laboratory diagnostic services and their relation to 
the field veterinarian, diseases of the feet of sheep 
and cattle, infertility of sheep and cattle, facial 
eczema in sheep, the haematology of horses with 
special reference to the health and performance of 
trotters and Thoroughbreds, application of recent 
knowledge of immunity responses to internal para- 
sites, mortalities in sheep after arsenical dipping, 
tranquillisers in veterinary practice, plastic bone 
surgery, and counter irritation. There will be a 
number of surgical and clinical demonstrations at 
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the Veterinary School and at the veterinary clinic 
at the university farm. During the visit to the uni- 
versity farm, there will be an inspection of the meat 
research laboratory. 

A special invitation is extended to overseas visitors, 
who will be most welcome to participate in all the 
activities planned for the programme. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXPLORERS 

Veterinary students are among the six members 
of the Cambridge University Explorers’ Club which 
has planned an expedition this summer from the 
southernmost tip of South America to Fort Yukon 
in Alaska. The veterinary students are Mr. Martin 
Hugh-Jones, leader, who is studying at Christ’s 
College, and Mr. Andrew Bacon, quartermaster, who 
is at Gonville and Caius College. 

The party will leave Southampton on July 7th for 
Buenos Aires. Towards the end of August they 
will drive to Ushuaia in Tierra del Fuego, from 
where the expedition proper will start. 

Crossing into Chile at Pueto Montt the party will 
head north up the east side of the Andes and follow 
an ancient Inca road along its probable route through 
the Atacama desert, where they will consolidate 
some of the work done by an earlier expedition in 
1958. 

From there to Lake Titicaca, in Peru, where they 
hope with aid of skin-diving equipment to examine 
some of the sunken villages. From Lima _ the 
explorers will move into Ecuador, passing Mount 
Sangay—a still-active volcano on whose slopes there 
is reputed to be a herd of wild cattle whose ancestors 
escaped when Indians killed off the local Spanish 
farmers over 300 years ago. Here the expedition 
hope to meet Dr. W. H. Fergusson, who is experi- 
menting with Creole cattle at Wakani. 

Two of the expedition’s sponsors are Sir John 
Hammond, F.R.S., formerly Reader in Agricultural 
Physiology at Cambridge, and Professor L. P. Pugh, 
Professor of Veterinary Clinical Studies in the 
Cambridge School. 


MR. JAMES WOOD 
Mr. Hilton Hayes writes:— 

The late James Wood entered practice at Cor- 
bridge, in Northumberland, immediately on qualify- 
ing in July, 1945, and remained there until he died 
on December 25th, 1959. 

He accepted at an early age the responsibility of 
helping to run a practice where his principal, already 
in ailing health, was soon to pass on and leave him 
in sole charge. 

Jimmy’s ambition, I feel, was to carry on his 
profession in a pleasant country practice and to 
attain a high degree of professional skill. This 
ambition he undoubtedly achieved. His services to 
both large and small animals were widely called for 
and appreciated. He was very extensively read, and 
I remember, when as a student brushing up for 
exams, that he carried with him all the learning 
of his College days which had a practical application, 
plus a considerable amount more. 
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His ethics were of a very high standard, his only 
fault, perhaps, being that in order always to oblige 
clicnts he worked himself much too hard. He was 
generous, had a great sense of humour, and was 
always willing to help and instruct students and new 
graduates working under him. By them all he was 
greatly respected. 

The profession has lost a fine member, and the 
many who were close to him, both as colleagues and 
friends, are deeply grieved to see him go. He leaves 
a son, Richard Croudace Wood. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY SOCIETY 

It is proposed to revive the Annual Dinner and 
Dance, and the event is planned to take place in 
the Fellows’ Restaurant of the London Zoological 
Society. The date will be April 30th, and it would 
be of great help to the organisers if members of 
the profession likely to attend would be good enough 
to communicate with the honorary secretary, Dr. 
K. M. Dyce, Department of Anatomy, Royal Vet- 
erinary College, London, N.W.1. 


FAO INTERNATIONAL MEETING ON 
VETERINARY EDUCATION 

By invitation of Her Majesty’s Government, the 
International Meeting on Veterinary Education of 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations will be held in Church House, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1, from April 25th to 29th, 1960. The 
main purpose of the meeting is to review and assess 
the present basic standards of veterinary education 
throughout the world, with a view to the elaboration 
of curricula specially designed to meet the highly 
individual needs of various regions. 

The veterinarian of to-day, says a note from FAO, 
has a wide and increasing interest in all the advances 
which are continuously being made in the different 
branches of science. Among these are the use of 
atomic energy, the application of radioactive isotopes, 
the notable advances and achievements in the 
application of antibiotics and improved biologicals, 
and great developments in all fields of chemotherapy 
and preventive medicine. 

While the veterinarian must still be deeply con- 
cerned with the relicf of suffering in the individual 
animal, his horizons are widening to include the 
control and ultimate eradication of the great scourges 
of livestock which prevent .reasonable economic 
development in vast regions of the world. These 
considerations have led FAO to decide, with the 
support of other international organisations, that the 
time has come to review the undergraduate and post- 
graduate training of veterinarians in order to fit 
them for their multitudinous tasks in different parts 
of the world. 

The principal items on the agenda will include 
regional requirements of veterinary services, the 
various aspects of training and employment of vet- 
erinary auxiliaries, the application of modern tech- 
niques in the field of preventive medicine, and the 
preliminary training necessary to equip students to 
apply such techniques. 
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It is visualised that this International Meeting on 
Veterinary Education will establish a standing com- 
mittee charged with the duty of ensuring that the 
recommendations of the meeting are implemented 
and of producing a standard publication on the sub- 
ject. Invitations have been issued by FAO to its 
member countries and, to date, intimations have 
been received from over 30 of these that official dele- 
gations will attend. In addition to official delegations 
and observers, interested individuals may attend the 
meeting. Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Animal Health Branch of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation in Rome. 


THE PETER WILSON BEQUEST LECTURES 


Readers may remember that the three lectures to 
be delivered under this Bequest at the Royal (Dick) 
School of Veterinary Studies were advertised in our 
issue of January 23rd. The first lecture, entitled 
“Immunity to Parasites—Recent Advances,” was 
given on February 10th by Dr. E. J. L. Soulsby. In 
introducing the lecture, Professor Robertson, Director 
of the School, said : — 

“To the younger generation the name Peter 
Wilson, if it strikes any chord at all, probably sig- 
nifies little more than the heading of a paragraph 
in that section of the University Calendar entitled 
Fellowships, Scholarships, etc.—a section which is 
probably seldom perused save by the ambitious, the 
impecunious, or the merely curious! But to an 
older generation it may recall the tall and dignified 
figure of one of the most widely known and highly 
esteemed veterinary surgeons of his day in the south 
of Scotland, a figure which was to be frequently seen 
and heard on occasions such as this, for he was 
a regular and interested attender at veterinary meet- 
ings. Peter Wilson was keenly interested in the 
work of the profession in general and in the work 
of this School in particular, and when he died he 
bequeathed his estate to his old College to establish 
a research scholarship with the proviso that every 
fourth or fifth year the whole or part of the income 
from the scholarship funds might be used to provide 
a series of lectures to practitioners on advances made 
in veterinary science. 

“ The first course of lectures, as some of you may 
remember, was given in October, 1954, by Professor 
Bendixen of Copenhagen. On this occasion we 
decided to support home industry and as you will 
have noticed we have arranged a series of 3 lectures 
over the next few weeks to be followed probably 
by another 2 in the summer term and given by a 
number of eminent veterinary surgeons in_ this 
country. 

“In view of Peter Wilson’s close connexion with, 
and high regard for, the ‘ Dick ’ it is especially fitting 
that Dr. E. J. L. Soulsby should be the first speaker 
in the series since all his early training was done 
here and his M.R.C.V.S., his D.V.S.M., and _ his 
Ph.D. were all obtained in Edinburgh. Although not 
a Scot, Dr. Soulsby comes from so near the Border 
as makes little difference and certainly after a period 
with us here he followed the traditional pattern of 
the Scot in taking the high road to England in search 
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of fame and fortune! I cannot tell you what his 
success has been so far as fortune is concerned but 
I can tell you that his fame has spread so far afield 
as to take him for a spell to the McMaster Laboratory 
in Sydney and he has also lectured in Australia, 
New Zealand, the United States, and Canada. Dr. 
Soulsby has also visited Africa in connexion with 
Cysticercus bovis research so we welcome here to-day 
a widely travelled and widely appreciated expert on 
the subject which he has chosen for his address— 
‘Immunity to Parasites—Recent Advances.’ ” 

We hope it may be possible to publish Dr. 
Soulsby’s lecture in due course. 





MAJOR-GENERAL E. R. C. BUTLER, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
The Registrar of the Royal College of Veterinary 

Surgeons writes:— 

It has only just come to my notice that the senior 
past member of the College Council and past 
examiner for the Membership Diploma, indeed, 
probably the senior veterinary surgeon, died on June 
16th, 1959, a few weeks before his 95th birthday. 

Major-General E. R. C. Butler qualified at the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, on July Sth, 
1884, and was almost immediately gazetted an officer 
in the Army Veterinary Department in which he 
served with distinction for 37 years, 16 of which were 
passed in India. During his career he received a 
number of British and foreign distinctions, and for 
his services in the First World War he was six times 
mentioned in dispatches and promoted to the per- 
manent rank of Major-General. 

On retiring from the army at the age of 57 he 
went to Kokstad, East Griqualand, South Africa, 
where subsequently he died, leaving a daughter, Mrs. 
Williams, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. 

He was a member of the Council of the Royal 
College from 1896 to 1898, being elected at the time 
when he was Assistant Professor at the Army Vet- 
erinary School. He served as an examiner for the 
Diploma of Member of the Royal College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons from 1895 to 1904. He obtained 
the Fellowship of the College by examination on 
December 7th, 1893. 

At the age of 90 he paid his last visit to the 
United Kingdom and the writer well remembers him 
coming to the College in Red Lion Square. Despite 
his age he was upright and vigorous. Quiet and 
unassuming, with great courtesy he declined to have 
any fuss made about him or his visit. nor allow 
anv advance news to be sent to any of the places 
which he revisited, preferring to call unannounced. 


ADMISSIONS TO R.C.V.S. MEMBERSHIP 

The undermentioned ladies and gentlemen were 
admitted to membership of the Roval College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons on the dates indicated : — 

Abrahams, Jack William. 25, Chalforde Gardens, Rom- 
ford. Essex, January 7th, 1960, London. B.vET.MED. 
(10ND.): Armstrong, George Trevor. The Paddock, Yateley, 
Camberley, Surrey. January 7th, 1960, London. p.veET.MeED. 
(10ND.); Baker, Keith Bernard, 6. Pemdevon Road, West 
Crovdon, Surrey, January 7th. 1960, London, B.veT.mMeED. 
(LOND.); Boothroyd, Antony, Royal Oak Farm, Filey. E. 
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Yorks., January 7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); 
Browne, Finoarr Joseph, Nutley, Macroom, Co. Cork, Eire, 
January 16th, 1960, Dublin, M.v.B. (N.U.1); Challis, David 
John, “Knowle,” 20, All Saints Road, Newmarket, 
Suffolk, January 7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); 
Christie, Donald William, 92, Gloucester Road, New 
Barnet, Herts., January 7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. 
(LOND.); Coad, Brian Palmer, “ Leoville,” Waterford, Eire, 
December 10th, 1959, Dublin, B.A., M.v.B. (T.C.D.).; Connan, 
Roger Michael, 84, High Street, Huntingdon, January 7th, 
1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Cooney, Michael 
Alphonsus, Carpenterstown, Castelpollard, Mullingar, Co. 
Westmeath, Eire, January 16th, 1960, Dublin, M.v.B. (N.U.1.); 
Coulthard, Harry, “* Stanhope,” 33, Long Bank, Birtley, Co. 
Durham, January 16th, 1960, Glasgow, R.Vv.M.S. (GLAS.); 
Davies, Gareth, “ Bronnant,’ Tynyrheol Road, Bryncoch, 
Neath, Glamorgan, January 25th, 1960, Bristol, B.Vv.sc. 
(BRis.); Davis, Rowland Charles, “ Braida Garth,” 8, 
Avondale Road, Aldershot, Hants., January 7th, 1960, 
London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Dawson, Peter Laurence 
Lewis, 11, Renfrew Road, Ipswich, Suffolk, January 7th, 
1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Deeley, James Martin, 
Earlspark, Loughrea, Co. Galway, Eire, January 16th, 1960, 
Dublin, M.v.B. (N.U.1.); Duignan, James Joseph Anthony, 
Crosskeys, Arigna, Carrick-on-Shannon, Eire, December 
9th, 1959, Dublin; Earp, Barry Ogilvie, 4, Melrose Avenue, 
Linthorpe, Middlesbrough, Yorks., January 7th, 1960, 
London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Eaton, Timothy Morley, 
Culverhayes Cottage, Bicknoller, Taunton, Somerset, 
January 7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Gibbons, 
Donald Frederick, 34, Mountfield Road, Luton, Beds., 
January 7th, 1960, London, B.vET.MED. (LOND.); Gibbons, 
Janet Elaine (Miss), 56, Churchoury Lane, Entield, Middle- 
sex, January 7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Green- 
wood, Malcolm Travers, 4, Walter Street, Cockermouth, 
Cumberland, January 7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. 
(LOND.); Harvey, Ronald Henry, “Three Ways,” 37, 
West Park Avenue, Cliftonville, Margate, Kent, January 
7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Henry, Robert 
Ross, 5, House O’Hill Avenue, Edinburgh, 4, December 
18th, 1959, Edinburgh, B.v.M.s. (EDIN.); Hewitt, Miles 
Peter, Ulster Bank House, Armagh, N. Ireland, December 
10th, 1959, Dublin, B.A., M.v.B. (7.C.D.); Hopkins, Alan 
Robert, “The Laurels,” Tiverton, Devon, January 7th, 
1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Humphreys, Gerald 
Usinier, 11, King Edward’s Grove, Teddington, Middlesex, 
January 7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.);  Illing, 
Oliver, “ Byways,” Padbury, Buckingham, January 7th, 
1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); James, William Thomas, 
The Service Station, Rhoose, Nr. Barry, Glamorgan, Decem- 
ber 18th, 1959, Edinburgh, B.v.M.s. (EDIN.); Jarvis, James 
Peter, 130, Kings Hedges Road, Cambridge, January 7th, 
1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Keizer, Richard, 12, 
West Hill Way, London, N.20, January 7th, 1960, London, 
B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Kluth, George Alfred, 219, Holburne 
Road, Blackheath, London, S.E.3, January 7th, 1960, 
London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Leslie, George Andrew, 22, 
Havelock Street, Glasgow, W.1, January 16th, 1960, Glas- 
gow, B.V.M.S. (GLAS.); Loughran, Stanley Edward, “ Arona,” 
Tirkeenan, Monaghan, Eire, January 16th, 1960, Dublin, 
M.V.B. (N.U.1.); Lynch, Michael Enda, Killafinla House, 
Ballyjamesduff, Eire, January 16th, 1960, Dublin, M.v.s. 
(N.U.1.); Lynch, Patrick, Carrick, Finea, Mullingar, Co. 
Westmeath, Eire, January 16th, 1960, Dublin, M.v.s. 
(N.U.1.); McAuliffe, Michael Joseph, 79, Church Street. 
Listowel, Co. Kerry, Eire, December 9th, 1959, Dublin: 
Macleod, Brenda Rothes (Miss), Methil Haven, Methilhill, 
Fife, December 18th, 1959, Edinburgh, B.v.m.s. (EDIN.): 
Moodie, Peter Alexander, 59, West Coats Road, Cam- 
buslang, Glasgow, January 16th, 1960, Glasgow, B.Vv.M.S. 


(GLAS.); Moravec, Anthony James, 17, Melbourne Road, 


Wakefield, Yorks., January 7th, 1960, London, B.vET.MED. 
(LOND.); Moravec, Eva Mary (Mrs.), 17, Melbourne Road, 
Wakefield, Yorks., January 7th, 1960, London, B.vET.MED. 


(LOND.); Murray, Michael John, 11, Bruce Road, Lincoln, 


January 16th, 1960, Glasgow, B.v.M.sS. (GLAS.); Neill, 
Robert Hamish, 42, Malone Park, Belfast, December 18th. 
1959. Edinburgh, B.v.M.s. (EDIN.); O'Mahony, Denis Joseph, 
2, Florence Place, Tramore, Co. Waterford, Eire, January 
16th, 1960, Dublin, M.v.B. (N.U.1.); Pankhurst, John William. 
149, Beauchamp Road, Upper Norwood, London, S.E.19. 
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January 7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Parris, 
John Christopher, Spring Cottage, Penycaemourr, Nr. Usk, 
Monmoutn, January 25th, 1900, Bristol, B.V.SC. (BRIS.); 
Pierse, John Dominic, 25, Market Street, Listowel, Co. 
Kerry, Eire, January 16th, 1960, Dublin, M.v.B. (N.U.1.); 
Pottie, Alexander Donaldson, 17, Balgair Drive, Paisley, 
Rentrewshire, January 16th, 1960, Glasgow, B.V.M.S. 
(GLAS.); Rooertson, lan Benzic, 31, Livingstone Place, 
Lockerbie, Dumfries., January 16th, ]960, Glasgow, B.V.M.S. 
(GLAS.); Rohrbach, John Alexarder, 20, Stormont Road, 
London, N.16, January 7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. 
(LOND.); Simpson, Donald James, 6!, Markville Gardens, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey, January 7th, 1960, London, 
B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Soldan, David Hasler, 14, Netherby 
Road, Honor Oak, London, S.E.23, January 7th, 1960, 
London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Spooner, Roger Lee, 99, Tapton 
Crescent Road, Sheffield, 10, Yorks, January 7th, 1960, 
London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Strathern, Moira St. Clair 
Wilson (Miss), 4, Preston Road, East Linton, East Lothian, 
December 18th, 1959, Edinburgh, B.v.M.s. (EDIN.); Suther- 
land, Ilan Richard, 8, The Drive, Police Training Centre, 
Pannal Ash, Harrogate, Yorks., January 7th, 1960, 
London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Turnbull, Robert William, 1, 
Fenwick Grove, Morpeth, Northumberland, December 18th, 
1959, Edinburgh, B.sc., B.V.M.S. (EDIN.); Ure, William 
Stewart, Harwoods Green Farm, Stopham, Pulborough, 
Sussex, December 18th, 1959, Edinburgh, B.v.M.s. (EDIN.); 
Vadden, Michael John, 55, Melrose Avenue, Mitcham, 
Surrey, January 25th, 1960, Bristol, B.v.sc. (BRIS.); Walker, 
lan Edward, 104, Welling Way, Welling, Kent, January 7th, 
1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.); Wal!, Henry, Crookstown, 
Co. Cork, Eire, January 16th, 1960, Dublin, M.v.B. (N.U.1.); 
Williams, David Penn, 17, Lon Pen Y Coed, Sketty, 
Swansea, S. Wales, January 7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. 
(LOND.); Wilkie, Samuel David, Bonanza, Saval Park, 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin, December 9th, 1959, Dublin; Woodham, 
Clive Bernard, 3, Orchard Drive, Horsell, Woking, Surrey, 
January 7th, 1960, London, B.VET.MED. (LOND.). 


THE REGISTER OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 

Under the provisions of Section 6 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, 1881, and Section 13 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, 1948, the name of Mr. John Francis 
Davis Vincent of The Hollies, Queen Street, Horn- 
castle, Lincs., was removed from the Register on 
February 12th, 1960. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 

We record with regret the deaths of the following 
members of the profession: - 

GILLMoR, Hubert, 3, Castlehill Road, Ayr (Major 
R.A.V.C. (T.A.) (retd.) ). Graduated December 14th, 
1908, at Glasgow Veterinary College. Died Febru- 
ary 7th, 1960. 

RAILTON, Joseph. Peter, Woodlands, Glasbury-on- 
Wye, Hereford. Graduated May 25th, 1910, at the 
Veterinary School of the University of Liverpool. 
Died February 3rd, 1960, aged 80 years. 

Tracy, Cantrell, D.v.H., Jesmond Dene, Verwood, 
Wimborne, Dorset, Captain R.A.V.C. (S.R.) (retd.). 
Graduated at the Veterinary College of Ireland, 
Dublin, on September 3rd, 1908. Died February 
10th, 1960, aged 72 years. 


PERSONAL 

Births 

HuGues.—On February 10th, 1960. to Lesley. 
wife of Ian B. Hughes, B.v.SC., M.R.C.V.S., of Ripon. 
Yorks., a daughter, Gillian Susan, sister for Michael. 

JAGGAR.—-On February 10th, 1960, at Helm Chase 
Maternity Hospital, Kendal, to Gerda, wife of John 
H. Jaggar, B.v.sc., M.R.C.V.S., a daughter, Hilary 
Susan. ; 
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Witviams.—On February 6th, 1960, at New Street 
House, Upton-on-Severn, to Marina (née Griffiths) 
and Gwynne L. Williams, M.R.C.V.S., a daughter, 
Fiona Jane, sister for Alistair. 


Engagement 

GRrANT—CarbDow.—The engagement is announced 
between Gregor, only son of Mr. and Mrs. G. Grant, 
Whirlow Lane, Shettield, and Aileen Jean, youngest 
daughter of Mr. G. Cardow and the late Mrs. Car- 
dow, Kirkland Park Avenue, Strathaven, Lanarkshire. 


Marriages 

ENGLISH—SmyYTH.—On December 12th, 1959, at 
Rathgar, Dublin, Robert Glenn English, M.R.C.V.S., 
to Mary Smyth. 

SHAW—RaIiNnEY.—In Ruthin, North Wales, on 
February 10th, 1960, William Bertram Shaw, 
M.R.C.V.S., son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Bertram 
Shaw of Edinburgh, to Kathleen, daughter of the 
late Dominick and Mrs. Rainey of Straide, Co. Mayo. 


COMING EVENTS 
February 


23rd (Tues.). Meeting of the Mid-West Veterinary 
Association at the Berkeley Café, Clifton, 2.15 p.m. 
Joint Meeting of the Society of Practising Veter- 
inary Surgeons with the Mid-West Veterinary 
Association. (See above.) 

25th (Thurs.). Meeting of the Supplementary Vet- 
erinary Register Division, 7, Mansfield Street, 
London, W.1, 3 p.m. 

26th (Fri.). Annual Ball of the Liverpool University 
Veterinary Society, 8 p.m.-2 a.m. 
1ith Annual General Meeting of the A.V.T. & 
R.W. at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, London, N.W.1, 12 noon. 
Annual General Meeting of the Royal Counties 
Veterinary Association at the Caversham Bridge 
Hotel, Reading, 2.30 p.m. 
Meeting of the Society for the Study of Com- 
paratiye Medicine in the Lecture Theatre of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Madingley Road, 
Cambridge, 8.30 p.m. 


March 


Ist (Tues.). 98th Annual General Meeting of the 
Lancashire Veterinary Association at the Veter- 
inary Hospital, University of Liverpool, 2.30 p.m. 

2nd (Wed.). Annual General Mecting of the Scottish 
Metropolitan Division in the Royal (Dick) School 
of Veterinary Studies, 2.30 p.m. 

Annual General Meeting of the A.V.T. & R.W. 
Northern Region at the Veterinary Hospital, Pem- 
broke Gardens, Liverpool, 1.45 p.m. 

3rd (Thurs.). Meeting of the Society for the Study 
of Animal Breeding at the Royal Society of 
Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, London, W.1, 11.30 
a.m. 
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Glasgow University Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion Annual Ball in the St. Enoch Hotel, 8 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. 

9th (Wed.). Meeting of the Southern Counties Vet- 
erinary Society at the Royal Hotel, Winchester, 
7.30 p.m. 
General Meeting of the South-East Midlands 
Veterfnary Association at Franklins Gardens 
Hotel, Northampton, 7.30 p.m. 

10th (Thurs.). Meeting of the Essex Veterinary 
Society at the Essex Institute of Agriculture, 
Writtle, 7.30 p.m.- 

16th (Wed.). Meeting of the North Wales Division 
at the School of Agriculture, University College 
of North Wales, 2 p.m. 
Meeting of the R.S.M. Section of Comparative 
Medicine at 1, Wimpole Street, London, W.1, 
5 p.m. 

23rd (Wed.). General Meeting of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Association in Preston, 2.30 p.m. 


Spring Meeting of the Society of Women Veterin- 
ary Surgeons at The Priory, Thurgarton, 2.30 p.m. 


April 
2nd (Sat.). 14th Annual Dinner of the B.R.X. Club 
at the Royal Veterinary College, London, N.W.1, 
6 p.m. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Anthrax 
Ayr. Glenside Farm, Maybole; ‘urnerhill Farm, 
Mauchline (Feb. 9). 
Renfrew. Flatterton Farm, Inverkip, Greenock (Feb. 9). 
Wilts. Manor Farm, North Bradley, [Trowbridge (Feb. 9). 


Fowl Pest 

Aberdeen. Lyne of Skene, Cunecht (Feb. 14). 

Berks. 32a, Rose Street, Wokingham (Feb. 12). 

Cambs. Green End Allotments, Chesterton (Feb. 14). 

Devon. torda tarm, Lhornverry, Holsworthy; Great 
Haye, Lamerton, Tavistock (reb. 10). 

kssex. Parsonage tarm, Stansted (Feb. 11); 155, Green- 
sward Lane, Hockley (reo. 12); Park Farm, Radwinter 
End, Saffron Walden (Feb. 15). 

Hants. Dene tarm, Nether Wallop, Stockbridge (Feb. 9); 
Brentwood, Old Soldridge, Medstead, Alton (Feo. 13). 

Kent. Whitehall Farm, and Birds Kitchen Farm, Lydd 
(Feb. 9); Park House Farm, Eynsford, Dartford; Caldicott 
Crossing, Lydd, Ashford (teo. 10); Bassingnam Court, 
Temple Eweil, Dover; Ivy Lodge, Ivychurch, Ashford; Red 
House Farm, Newing Green; Caurcn Farm, New Komney, 
Ashford; Brooker Farm, Newchurch, Ashford; Nightingale 
Farm, Scuihvorougn, tunoruge wells (reo. 12); fun Court 
Poultry Farm, Hillorough, Herne Bay; Homeleigh, Ness 
Road, Lydd, Ashford; 46, Park Avenue, Orpingion; Hill 
Crest Poultry Farm, Littlebourne, Canterbury (Feo. 13). 

Lincs. Cemetery Field, Boston Road, Horncastle; 17a, 
The Wong, Horncastle (Feb. 9); Tank Lane, Boston Road, 
Horncastle (Feb. 15). 

Norfolk, Laceys Farm, Colby, Aylsham, Norwich; Peewit 
Farm, Briston, Melton Constable; Hall Farm, Feltwell, 
Thetford; Park Farm, Winfarthing, Diss (Feb. 9); Three 
Acres, Newton St. Faiths, Norwich; Well Cottage, Cherry 
Tree Road, Tebenham, Norwich; Peacock Corner, Moulton 
St. Mary, Norwich; Glebe Farm, Wickmere, Norwich (Feb. 
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10); Poplar Farm, Fleggburgh, Great Yarmouth; Church 
farm, East Ruston, Stalnam, Norwich (Feb. 11); Vineries 
Farm, Hemsby, Great Yarmouth; 7, Common Row, South- 
town, Great Yarmouth; 2, Great Yard, Saxthorpe, Nor- 
wich; Pinklands Poultry Farm, MHorsford; The Hall, 
Gissing, Diss; Loddon Wood Fields, Loddon, Norwich (Feb. 
12); 74. Ingworth, Aylesham, Norwich; Stokesby Plant, 
Stokesby, Great Yarmouth; Red House Farm, Yaxham, 
Dereham; Oakhurst, Shelfanger, Diss (Feb. 13); The 
Bungalow, Tottington Lane, Roydon, Diss; Norwich Road 
Farm, Mattishall, Dereham; Home Farm, Bunwell, Nor- 
wich; Poppy Lot Farm, Bunwell, Norwich (Feb. 15). 

Staffs. Old Hall Barr Beacon, Walsal! (Feb. 9). 

Suffolk. 14, Fornham Road, Bury St. Edmunds; 18, 
Fornham Road, Bury St. Edmunds; 47, Back Street, Laken- 
heath, Brandon; Shipmeadow Poultry Farm, Shipmeadow, 
Beccles (Feb. 9); 211, London Road. Brandon; 3, School 
Avenue, Elmswell, Bury St. Edmunds (Feb. 11); Poultry 
Farm, Burgh Road, Bradwell (Feb. 15). 

Surrey. Langley Farm, North Looe, Reigate Road, 
Ewell (Feb. 11); Farleigh Piggeries, Farleigh Road, Warling- 
ham ‘Feb. 12); Grange Farm, Stoughton, Guildford (Feb. 13). 

Sussex. Plant No. 1, Highfield Holding, Laughton, Lewes; 
Beeches Farm, Crowborough (Feb. 9); Kitchenham Farm, 
Etchingham (Feb. 10); 2, Freemans Cottages, Rotherfield 
Road, Five Ashes, Mayfield (Feb. 11): Foord Farm, Vines 
Cross. Horam; St. Joseph’s College, Mark Cross, Crow- 
borough (Feb. 12); Littke Inwoods, Meeds Lane, Cross-in- 
Hand, Heathfield (Feb. 13); Summerhill Cottage, Five Ashes, 
Mayfield (Feb. 15); Ordnance Place, Rothfield Road, Five 
Ashes, Mayfield; Crockers Farm, Northiam Rye (Feb. 15). 

Yorks. Tom Bensons Gardens, Foxholme Lane, Masham, 
Ripon (Feb. 12). 


Swine Fever 


Ches. Calveley Farm, Calveley, Tarporley (Feb. 11). 

Cornwall. North Anteravis Farm, Mabe, Burnthouse, 
Penryn (Feb. 11). 

Devon. Winscott, Holsworthy (Feb. 15). 

Dorset. Hill Farm, Iwerne Minster, Blandford Forum 
(Feb. 12); Densham Farm, Folke, Sherborne (Feb. 15). 
_Essex. Lufkins Farm, Thorington, Colchester (Feb. 9); 
Kingtor, Church Street. Great Burstead, Billericay (Feb. 
11); Garlands Farm, Mundon. Chelmsford (Feb. 12); Mars- 
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dens Farm, Stones Green Great Oakley, Harwich (Feb. 15). 

Kent. Wiilets Farm, Blackham, Tunbridge Wells; East 
Street Farm, Ash, Canterbury (Feb. 15). 

Lincs. Poplar Farm, Midville, Stickney, Boston; The 
Hall, Sausthorpe, Spilsby (Feb. 15). 

Norfoik. Holly Farm, Fressingfield, Diss; Upland Farm, 
Denton, Harleston (Feb. 11). 

Northants. Millthorpe Farm, Lois Weedon, Towcester 
(Feb. 11). 

Oxford. Kiln Farm, Binfield Heath, Henley-on-Thames 
(Feb. 15). 

Suffolk. Hall Farm, Denham, Bury St. Edmunds; Quakers 
Farm, Felsham, Bury St. Edmunds (Feb. 11); Castle Farm. 
Denham, Bury St. Edmunds (Feb. 12). 

Surrey. Home Farm, Harrow Road, Warlingham (Feb. 
15). 

Warwicks. Hinton House Farm, Byfield, Rugby (Feb. 9). 

Wilts. Purbeck farm, Tuckingmill, Tisbury, Salisbury 
(Feb. 15). 








ADVERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Evans Mepicat Lip. announce the introduction of a 
new veterinary product, Carboloma, for the treatment of 
fascioliasis in sheep and cattle. 

The recommended dose for sheep is 6 ml. injected intra- 
muscularly which can be given as a single treatment or 
repeated during the winter months. The simple injection 
technique causes no distress and obviates the dangers 
associated with drenching and with fragile capsules. 

The product may be used at the discretion of the clinician 
to treat established cases of fascioliasis in cattle. 

Carboloma is available under this name to veterinary 
surgeons only in packs of 500 ml. with tear-off labels. 


J. M. LovertpGe Ltp. announce that a new product. 
Dystakol, is now available. This veterinary obstetric cream 
is based on silicones and cetrimide in a non-greasy base. 
Dystakol provides good lubrication with persistent protection 
for the operator against infections, sensitisations, and 
offensive contamination of the skin. Practical trials have 
demonstrated the efficacy and economy of the cream. 


Letters to the Editor 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer anly and their publication does not 
imply endorsement by the B.V.A. 


Calcium Lactate as a Dietary Supplement for 
Laying Hens 

Sir.—I would like to refer to a letter by Dr. W. P. 
Blount, published in THE VETERINARY RECORD, 
January 30th, 1960, page 90, in which he describes 
some experimental results obtained from the feeding 
of calcium lactate pentahydrate for calcium carbonate 
in rationg being fed to laying hens. 

Like Dr. Blount we felt that the claims put forward 
for such an inclusion should be _ investigated. 
Accordingly we carried out a trial in which 56 Brown 
Leghorn xX Light Sussex pullets were housed in 
batteries at 5} months of age in 2 groups of 28. The 
trial began in October, 1958, and was completed in 
July, 1959. In this particular test the ration con- 
tained about 17 per cent. crude protein and a 
theoretical energy content of 840 calories per Ib. 
(Frapps productive energy), which was thought to be 
a more suitable formula than that used in the trial 
reported by Worden and Reid. In this instance the 
calcium lactate pentahydrate was substituted at 1 


per cent. level for ground oats in an attempt to 
ascertain whether it had any real nutritional value. 
Calcium intake was ‘adjusted by a slight reduction in 
the allowance of oyster shell. 

The food consumption of the trial group was 4.3 
per cent. more than that of the control group, while 
the hen housed average egg production of the trial 
group was 4 per cent. greater than the contro] group. 
The increased egg returns from the trial group did 
not offset the increase in cost of the food and the 
increased food consumption. Profit over cost of 
food per dozen eggs was 1/I1}d. and 1/83d. for 
the control and trial groups respectively. 

This seems to be further evidence that there does not 
seem to be a place for calcium lactate pentahydrate 
in layers’ rations. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. W. C. GIBSON. 
R. & W. Paul Limited, 
Ipswich. 
February 12th, 1960. 
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Distemper Remedies 

Sir.—I wish to record my grave concern about 
the availability to the public of certain remedies 
purporting to give immunity to distemper. I have 
in my possession a pamphlet describing one such 
remedy in the following terms : — 

THE IMMUNISATION OF PUPPIES 

“ The German preparation Phylax Prophyloktikum 
gives life-long protection against distemper, and has 
been used by veterinary surgeons and dog breeders 
in more than 1,500 cases successfully. 

“ Phylax is a chemical preparation and distributes 
to all parts of the body, especially to the stomach, 
melts, liver and lungs, and into the bloodstream. 
Phylax fights effectively intestinal parasites but 
cannot give safe protection after treatment with 
preparations containing bismuth. 

“ There is no danger of infection once the course 
has been started.” 


In the practice where I was recently working as 
an assistant and at a welfare clinic where I did a 
surgery, I have had distemper cases in many of which 
I was informed that the dogs had been treated with 
this preparation rather than with one of the vaccines 
which would have been chosen by a veterinary 
surgeon, 

The makers of this preparation may not be 
committing any breach of the law, but I cannot help 
feeling that there should be some control over the 
free sale to the public of substances making specific 
claims to immunise against this or that condition. 
Certainly I feel that the profession would be amply 
justified in warning animal owners by all the means 
in our power that immunising agents should be 
administered only by qualified veterinary surgeons. 

Yours faithfully, 


M. FARDELL. 
1, Brook Street, 
New Bedford Road, 
Luton. 
February 12th, 1960. 
Fees over Forty Years 


Sir,—On January 27th, 1956 the North of England 
Veterinary Medical Association adopted a scale of 
minimum fees after long and careful consideration 
both by the committee appointed to consider the 
matter and by the parent body. On the date stated 
we had at least one guest from a neighbouring branch 
of the B.V.A., and I understand that since that time 
other branches have issued to their members similar 
scales. I think it probable that our scale served as 
a basis for similar scales elsewhere. 

It may, therefore, be of interest to the profession 
that very recently, when I was clearing out a desk 
I discovered a copy of an earlier scale of fees issued 
by the North of England Veterinary Medical 
Association a long time ago. As far as I am able 
to ascertain this scale was issued in the 1920s, 
probably about 1921. If my memory serves me 
aright it was at this time that agricultural prices 
reached a new high. I believe the year began with 
very high prices and ended up with a serious slump, 
but I should imagine that this old scale of fees was 
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issued at the beginning of the year in order that 
fees should be in line with the higher prices then 
ruling. 

Whatever the circumstances, the interesting point 
I wish to make is that by and large the fees recom- 
mended at that time were very little below the scale 
recommended to-day. 

Although the wording of both these scales is a 
little ambiguous both appear to recommend a mileage 
charge of 5s. for journeys under one mile and Is. 6d. 
per mile (the charge being made for one direction 
only) for visits over a mile. The charge for treating 
cases of hypocalcaemia is the same in both cases; 
the charge for dealing with retained foetal membranes 
in the bovine animal has fallen by 50 per cent. in 
the past 40 years. All in all, it seems that on average, 
veterinary surgeons in practice to-day are working 
for much the same fees as they did 40 years ago. 

The discovery of this document has supported the 
view I have held for some time; although veterinary 
accounts rendered to farmers have grown steeply 
over the years, especially the recent years, most of 
the increase has covered a very steep rise in the cost 
of drugs which to-day take the place of the bottles 
of medicine or packets of powders so widely used by 
our forefathers. 

I believe that the profession is at a very critical 
economic stage. Over the years it has been able to 
give to agriculture an unnoticed subsidised service 
owing to the fees earned as L.V.I.s. How much 
longer this state of affairs will go on is anyone’s 
guess. It is particularly unfortunate that this crisis 
is going to arise just at the time when Government 
support for agriculture may be about to go into a 
decline. 

Yours faithfully, 
Orchard House, J. P. PICKERING. 

Priestpopple, 

Hexham. 
Northumberland. 
February 14th, 1960. 


“ Progress ” 

Sir,—Whilst there can be no doubt that veterinary 
surgeons’ sales (I can think of no better word) of 
canine vaccines must have increased greatly as a 
result of the nation-wide advertising campaign 
carried out by the firms which manufacture and/or 
distribute them, I am certain that few practitioners 
will be prepared to let the matter rest as it is at the 
moment. : 

There can be no other field in veterinary practice 
where the practitioner is in effect dictated to by the 
manufacturers, as a result of widespread advertising 
in the lay press. Stress is laid upon how few injec- 
tions or visits are required, a point which will readily 
influence all dog owners, rather than upon the best 
method of achieving the desired immunity. The 
layman is usually under the impression that these 
vaccines, particularly the distemper/hard-pad vac- 
cines, will produce life-long immunity, and the claim 
of “ lasting immunity ” made by one firm is surely 
misleading? 

We are now advised that we can induce in a puppy 
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up to 4 (counting distemper/hard-pad as one) 
immunological responses at one time, or on 3 
separate occasions according to whose product we 
use. The types of vaccine and the recommended 
methods of use vary too much to convince me that 
one product is as good or as bad as another. I feel 
very strongly that big business or prestige is holding 
sway at the expense of the dog and ultimately of the 
\eterinary profession. 

I append some comments on some of these 
vaccines now in use. 

Distemper/hard-pad. The egg-adapted living 
vaccine is universally employed. Clinical observation 
leads me to believe that while this is a “ safe ” vac- 
cine to use, the immunological response is neither 
as good nor as long-lasting as the old vaccines using 
a field strain of virus. Surely it is now evident that 
the egg-adapted vaccine requires an early challenge 
in order to enhance the dog’s immunity, that the 
widespread use of vaccines should reduce such an 
opportunity of challenge, and that the dog which 
does not receive such an opportunity will require 
a booster dose or doses of vaccine? Might this point 
of view not be put to the layman by the manufac- 
turers in one of their large advertisements? Perhaps 
the answer to this is that if manufacturer A did so 
without B, C, etc. following suit, the product of A 
might be deemed (by the layman, of course) to be 
less effective than those of A’s competitors. 

Hepatitis. It is in this field that there is the 
greatest difference between types of vaccine and their 
method of use. 

Several firms offer a combined distemper/hard- 
pad/hepatitis vaccine, or packs containing separately 
a distemper/hard-pad vaccine and a hepatitis vac- 
cine. The combined vaccines and the combined 
packs are cheaper than would be the case if the 
vaccines were obtained separately. This might be 
understandable in the case of the combined vaccines, 
but the very fact that the combination takes place 
is sufficient to infer that, 9 weeks being the optimum 
age for distemper/hard-pad vaccination, it is also the 
optimum time for hepatitis vaccination. Surely this 
is a case of business expediency rather than of 
scientific thought? 

I understand that the passive immunity to hepatitis 
disappears very much more rapidly than is the case 
with distemper/hard-pad, and that the puppy vac- 
cinated at the age of 9 weeks has, in fact, been at 
risk for a period of 4 weeks or so, and at an age 
when the risk, certainly in kennels, is at its greatest 
other than at birth. [I wonder how many puppies 
vaccinated at the age of 9 weeks are already recovered 
and immune animals? 

One firm does now suggest that one dose of a 
killed vaccine should be given at 4 to 5 weeks of 
age followed by a further dose at the age of 9 weeks. 
This suggests that the vaccine was released before 
the necessary research work was completed. Another 
firm suggests that vaccination earlier than 9 weeks of 
age might be desirable but the big guns of their 
advertising are still used for the combined vaccine. 
Yet another firm recommends the use of a combined 
vaccine at 6 to 9 weeks of age. Here the lower 
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limit will render the distemper/hard-pad factor less 
effective while reducing the hepatitis risk—is this a 
compromise, at the expense of the dog, in the face 
of competition? 

The live vaccine exponents claim that one dose 
is enough and the dead vaccine protagonists claim 
either that one dose is suflicient or that 2 are essential. 
One manufacturer produces a product for instillation 
into the conjunctival sac. In this case the treated 
dog should be isolated, presumably out of sight of 
the owner! 

I am not entirely assured that the live vaccine is 
completely safe in that it might regain its virulence 
as a result of accidental serial passage. I should be 
very much happier also were I to be convinced that 
the present outbreak of fox encephalitis (American 
type) is in no way related to the use of live hepatitis 
vaccine (American strain), 

Leptospirosis. There are fewer contestants in this 
field, but one manufacturer claims that a vaccine 
containing antigens to both L. canicola and L. 
icterohaemorrhagiae is effective without reducing the 
immunological response to either component, whereas, 
by inference, another manufacturer says that this is 
not so by producing separate vaccines. 

With the boom in pedigree dogs the cost of vac- 
cination is smaller in proportion to the cost of the 
dog than it used to be, and I am sure that the 
veterinary profession will be called upon to vaccinate 
an increasing number of dogs. It is vital that our 
clients should know just what to expect from the 
vaccination policy we undertake on their behalf. 

Surely the profession will subscribe to an 
independent research project, say by the Animal 
Health Trust, to determine : — 

1. That these vaccines are safe. 

2. That they are effective, and for how long. 

3. The optimum age rather than the most con- 

venient age for the administration of the several 


vaccines, 
Cobwebs, Yours faithfully, 
West Wickham, R. HANSCOMB. 
Cambridge. 


February \st, 1960. 


The Relationship Between Age of Bull, Age of 
Semen and Fertility 

Sir—I read with great interest the tentative 
relationship between the age of bull and the lowering 
of fertility due to senescence of the spermatozoa 
proposed by Manton (Vet. Réc. 72. 112) 

Where a factor such as this is implicated as a 
possible reason for the difference in non-return per- 
centages in groups of cattle, I have for some years 
wondered if it can be determined whether the 
difference is due to a failure of fertilisation where 
this has been attempted by defective spermatozoa or 
whether the zygote resulting from such deficient 
union is predestined to fail as an embryo. The 
consideration of the 30 day non-return percentage 
may well throw light on this matter where this is 
compared with the 60, 90, and 120 day non-return 
percentages which are more commonly used as 
indices. 
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Stale semen, after in vitro storage has, to a degree, 
been involved by Dzuik et al. (1958, 1959) as a cause 
of the failure of the ability of boar semen to preserve 
normal embryonic development more than its loss 
of actual capacity to fertilise in the artificial insemi- 
nation of pigs. Hancock (1959) has described 
evidence to suggest that the incidence of polyspermy 
and foetal failure is associated with the ageing of 
swine Ova. 

The subtlety of this differentiation between failure 
to fertilise and predestined doom subsequent to 
fertilisation lies in the appreciation that any such 
viliation of the semen may not cause a noticeable 
lowering of fertility when this level is judged at 
certain specified intervals after insemination which 
are too brief for the effect to have been manifested. 

Until recent years, attention was mainly upon the 
more obvious aspects of the hazards of uterine life 
as depicted by visible abortions. Largely owing to 
the widespread use of artificial insemination, these 
disease factors have been decimated. Whilst uterine 
environmental factors concerning the prosperity of 
the embryo will continue to play a vital part, it is of 
considerable importance to realise that more funda- 
mental potentials, for example attenuative factors 
similar to that proposed by Manton or the mother- 
foetus -globulin incompatibility postulated by 
Ashton (1959), probably account for the greatest 
proportion of embryonic failure experienced by 
individual female animals. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. H. L. MADDEN. 
The Hampshire Cattle Breeders’ Society. 
Artificial Insemination Centre, 
Lyndhurst, 
Hants. 
February \1th, 1960. 
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Analyses of “ Magnesium-rich ” Mineral Mixtures 

Sir—-As a leading manufacturer of mineral 
mixtures we were, naturally, most interested in Dr. 
Watt’s letter in your issue of February 6th. Certainly 
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Dr. Watt’s strictures upon the mixtures listed are 
fully merited and there is no doubt that these 
criticisms needed to be said and need to be published 
widely. 

We do, however, feel that Dr. Watt might have 
made the point that his criticism was not directed 
at all mineral mixture manufacturers. For example. 
we do not stop at mere publication of analysis. We 
specifically state in our literature that our 
“ Magnesium-rich ” mixture contains 25 per cent. 
calcined magnesite and our “ Double Magnesium ” 
mixture 50 percent. The feeding rates recommended 
are respectively 6 to 8 oz. daily and 4 to 6 oz. daily. 

Again, as an example of the more reputable 
manufacturers, we would quote our practice with 
sheep minerals. Our “Sheep” minerals contain nc 
copper; our “ High-copper Sheep” minerals, apart 
from the warning inherent in their title, are specificall, 
advised ir our literature for use only on grazings 
where swayback occurs. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. G. BETTERIDGE. 
British Glues & Chemicals Ltd.., 
Agricultural Department, 
Imperial House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 
February 12th, 1960. 


A Purchase Tax Warning 

Sir.—I have no doubt that you will receive many 
letters concerning the iniquitous imposition of 
purchase tax on “ Dictol.” 

In my not very wealthy farming area, the use of 
this preparation has been restricted by its already 
relatively high cost. The increase in the form of tax 
will have a most unhelpful effect on its already 
limited use, and this just at the time when we were 
beginning to hope that increasing production would 
make a reduction in price a possibility. 

I fee] that this matter should be taken up forcefully 
and at once by the B.V.A., and that it would be useful! 
and helpful if members also informed their local 
Members of Parliament of the position. 

Llanover Lodge, Yours faithfully. 

Welsh Street, K. G. MORGAN. 

Chepstow. 
February 12th, 1960. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 
Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 








Sheep Scab Swine Fever 





Period Anthrax Atrophic Rhinitis Foot-and-Mouth Fowl Pest 
Ist to 15th Jan., 1960 = nee 17 —_— 4 235 — 68 
fi959 8 = — 33 <= 55 
Corresponding Jigsg =|. 7 - 15 15 on 48 
period in 1 en 15 = 9 58 sone 30 








TUBERCULOSIS (ATTESTED HERDS) SCHEMES 
The number of Attested Herds, #.e., herds officially certified as free from Tuberculosis as at 31st December 1959, was as follows :— 


ENGLAND WALES 
153,769 38,284 


ScoTLAND Tota. (Great BRITAIN) 
43,990 236,043 


TUBERCULOSIS ORDER OF 1938 
The number of bovine animals slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order of 1938 during the period Ist October 31st December 


1959, was 13. 





